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Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth understanding: For the 
merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof than 























fine gold. SoLtomon. 
[No. IX.] FOR MAY, A. D. 1821. A. L. 5821. [ Vor. I.] 
MASONIC. patron, St.John. We have convened, 


—_ 
For tHe Masonic Recister. 


Broruer Pratt, 

I have been permitted by the author, 
to take a copy of the following Ad- 
dress, which, should you deem it wor- 
thy of the space it would occupy in 
your interesting Register, you are at 
liberty to publish. With cordial res- 
pect, and fraternal affection, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, 
Wiruram B. Tura. 
Circlevillle, Ohio, 
March, 1821. 


AN ADDRESS 


Delivered by Brother G. W. Doan, 


Esq. at Circleville, (Ohio) on the 

24t 

celebration of that day, by Pickaway 

Lodge, No. 23. 

Resrecrep Heaners, 

You ask, why this assemblage on 
this day? Why these trappings, and 
why this band of brothers separated 
from the community ? 

We answer, this day, to us, is holy. 
We observe it in commemoration of 
the virtues and character of our early 


Rr 


of June, A. L. 5818, on the, 








to pay a tribute of respect due to his 
sacred memory. It was the day of his 
birth. 

You again ask, why clad in these 
emblematical vestments? Why these 
badges? We answer, to exhibit to 
the world our high calling; to shew, 
that as there is an uniformity in them, 
so there should be in our characters : 
that our morals should be as spotless 
as the lambs skin; our hearts, pure 
and mild as the blue vault of heaven, 
To each of our emblems, is attached 
an important moral lesson. By them, 
we are constantly reminded of our du- 
ty, aim, andend. They are vivid bea- 


cons, constantly throwing their light 


upon the Mason’s path; poimting out 
his danger, and directing him to his 
destined port. ‘Though silent, yet tor 
him, they speak a language more for- 
cible than words; admonitions more 
solemn than ever issued from human 
lips. If he give ear to them, it is well ; 
if not, we can only mourn over the 
frailty of human nature. 

Our badges bespeak the station the 
wearer holds in the Lodge. Order 
and harmony — the works of 
Deity ; so should they of man. With- 
out them, the moral, like the natural 





. 





world, would exhibit a scene of con- 


fusion, anarchy, and chaos. Henee, | 


in every association, some must lead, 
direct, and govern. That brothers 
may know these, is the object of our 


A more important inquiry follows: 
What is the design, object and utility 
of the Masonic institution? If these 
are not good, all the rest is vain show, 
idle ostentation. 

Man, in his primeval state, required 
no props to sustain his virtue; no ex- 
citements to awaken his benevolence. 
He ate the forbidden fruit ; at that mo- 
ment a moral death ensued: then evil 


sprang up in his heart ; vice became a 


part of his composition. With these, 
came haggard misery: cruelty, crime, 
fraud and violence followed. Paradise 
was changed to a hell; man to a sav- 
age. Still there remained in his heart, 
some seeds of his former virtue; some 
portion of that Divine spirit, which 
once wholly inspired him, still glowed 
im his bosom. Tocultivate these seeds, 
to cherish and invigorate this spirit, 
was the design of our institution.— 
With whom the design originated, we 
we cannot say. The institution pro- 
bably had its origin in Asia, where sci- 
ence first dawned; where man first 
emerged from the low estate to which 
he had fallen. The broken column, 
the lofty pyramid, the ruined cities, 
bespeak the industry and the civiliza- 


tion of the early people of that coun-: 


try; so the sublime morals, the elegant 
language, the beautiful allusions of Ma- 
sonry, bespeak their genius, and their 
benevolence. So early was Masonry 
founded, that the date of its origin is 
veiled from human ken: no reeord, no 
tradition hath transmitted it down.— 
No human eye hath pierced the dark- 
ness of that period. But it bears the 
venerated impress of the remotest ages. 


We discover in it, marks of Egyptian 


antiquity ; we note in it too, some pe- 
culiar features of the Israelites. 

In its plan, it combines all that is 
sublime in morals, great in design, or 
grand in object. It has caught and 
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preserved all those grand moral max- 
ims, which have been taught the hu- 
man family, in that long succession of 
ages. It has contrived an universal 
language. No matter whether the 
wanderer be taught in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America; if he meet a bro- 
ther Mason, he can converse with him 
in friendship and confidence; he cag 
make known his. wants; he can get 
relief. In such a world as this, filled 
with hate and envy; virtue and inno- 
cence, wherever found, require protec- 
tion. They are the same, whether 


, veiled under an Ethiopean, Indian, or 


—— 








European skin. No matter whether 
their accents fall in the Sanscrit, the 
Arabic, the Russian, or the English 
language; if they have the language 
of Masonry, they will be understood, 
cherished and protected. Thus the 
curse that fell upon the human race, 
at Babel’s awful tower, is measurably 
removed. Masonry, then, has for its 
olyect, the mitigation of the two grand 
curses that have befallen our species : 
one at the fall of Adam, and one at the 
building of Babel. 

Do you ask for proof of this? I 
would point to you the inhospitable 
coast of, Algiers. There you see the 
galley-slave, loaded with chains, and 
tugging at the oar. In anguish, he 
casts his dispairing eye around him: 
is there none to understand that look ? 
Yes;. it catches the eye of a brother 
Mason: thrilliag with transport, he 
flies to his relief; he redeems him; he 
sends him home, to the bosom of a 
joyful family.* Turn to the burning 


* The redemption of captain Riley and his 
companions, by the benevolent Willshire, at 
Mogadore, has been much admired by the 
uninitiated ; they could not understand that 
Riley and Willshire were Masons ; and that 
by this secret bond, Riley obtained that aid 
and friendship, which every Mason in like 
circumstances, was bound to give bim.— 
Daily instances of a similar nature occur, 
which astonish those who cannot discern 
the secret cause. But it is unbecoming our 
institution, to trumpet them forth. To do 
their duty, and not to boast of it, is the 


} pride of worthy Masons, aud inculcated by 


Masonry. 
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deserts of Arabia, to the rugged wilds 
of Tartary; you see the lonely, pen- 
sive wanderer, viewing his fellow man 
as a deadly enemy : you see him arm- 
ed to shed his blood: a stranger meets 
his eye, furiously he rushes upon him ; 
suddeuly he discovers he is a brother 
Mason ; his look of fury is changed 
to that of joy—his weapons fall harm- 
less from his hands—he embraces 
him as a friend! View your battle- 
field. You see the hostile ranks im- 
petuously rushing upon each other ; 
you hear the clashing of arms, the 
groans of the dying : you see one aim- 
ing his deadly weapon at the heart of 
the other; suddenly he desists—his 
countenance changes—he smiles in 
kindness upon his victim. You in- 
quire ‘the cause; he discovers they 
are brother Masons. Thus has Ma- 
sonry, from time immemorial, strove 
to promote humanity, to inculcate 
morality, and to assuage the miseries, 
which, in ten thousand shapes, afflict 
our species. The stranger, if a Ma- 
son, finds a home in every lodge, a 
friend in every brother. If naked, he 
is clothed ; if hungry, fed ; if in pris-| 
on, visited and relieved. Does he| 
want money, it is given him; does he 
want the aid of friends, he need look 
no further. Though in adversity, de- 
serted and calumniated by the un- 
grateful world, yet here be shall find 
friends, who will cleave to him closer 
than natural brothers. 

These duties, it is true, we owe to 
all mankind; and towards all Masons 
are taught to exercise them. But we 
have no pledge against imposition. 
With our limited means, our bounty 
must be confined to the worthy ; they 
alone have imperative claims upon us ; 
st behoves us, therefore, to ascertain 
them. This is another object of our 
institution. If one be a Mason, it is 
to us conclusive evidence that he is 
worthy of our aid. Though we are 
sometimes deceived, yet this only 
proves that poor human nature is heir 
to frailty, that nothing human is per- 
&ct. Among the twelve disciples of 
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our Saviour was found one traitor 
why then should we be stigmatized, i 
a few are found occasionally lurki 
amongst us? If HE could not 
perfection among mankind, less, cer- 
tainly, should it be demanded of us. 
No human means, however, could 
more effectually guard against impo- 
sition. Such, in brief, is the design 
and object of Masonry, its polar star, 
its grand secret; to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked, to console the af- 
flicted, to stimulate virtue, to curb the 
angry passions, to humanize the spe- 
cies; to inculcate charity, benevo- 
lence, friendship and philanthropy, 
and to adore the Deity. 

You ask if it has this effect? We 
answer, this is its tendency. 
we cannot tell what would have been 
the situation of our species without 
this institution, yet, next to Chris- 
tianity, we believe it has been the 
most operative instrument in cultiva- 
ting, civilizing, and humanizing the 
species. It operates with a secret, 
unseen, and powerful force ; it moves 
with the silence of the light of heaven ; 
it diffuses its genial warmth ; it invig- 
orates, vivifies, and enlightens the hu- 
man intellect, with a force not inferior. 
Its maaims are constantly gaining 
ground: princes and nations assent to 
their soundness: if fully adopted, war 
would cease, or lose half its horrors ; 
“the sword would be beaten into the 
ploughshare, and the spear iato the 
pruning-hook.” Man would 
his enmity, and look upon his fellow 
anan as a brother. He would pour 
the oil of consolation into the wounds 
of affliction; he would cause, the or- 
phan to forget his loss, the widow to 
smile, and the weary, destitute wan- 
derer, to rejoice. When chained to 
the stake, surrounded by savages, and 
the flames gathering around him, bow 
was our Putnam rejoiced at the ap- 
pearance of a brother Mason ! , 
a stranger, of another country and 
language, 
was a brother. Swift as lightning he | 
flew to his relief; he quenched the = 


et he discovered Putnam |.“ 
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fires, he unloosed the cords that bound 3 


him, and embraced him as a friend. 
Numberless other instances we might 
cite to prove the utility of Masonry, 
but we are enjoined “ not to let our 
right hand know what our left hand 
doeth,” but to let our conduct and 
actions speak for themselves, that the 
omniscient eye, which looks down 
from the temple above, may reward us 
openly. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this 
institution, so humane in its design, 
so mild and peaceful in its move- 
ments, bas excited the suspicions, the 
envy, and the censure of mankind. It 
is little consolation to us to reflect, 
that Christianity has done the same ; 
that its disciples too, have had: their 
persecutors and calumniaters. We 
could weep in silence over this de- 
pravity of the human heart, and forget 
its consequences. But these asper- 
sions, “ based on empty air,” we are 
anxious to refute and silente. 

We have been atcused of being dis- 
organizing and factious. Where is 
the evidence ofthis? Is it in the good 
order, subordination, and perfect gov- 
ernment of our lodges? Is it to be 
found in the mild maxims of benevo- 
lence, philosophy and philanthropy 
which are there taught? Or is it in 
our lives and conduct that this is dis- 
covered? Doubtless there have been 
Masons who were factious, but did 
their proportion exceed that of other 
bodies of men? What government 
have they disturbed ? What people 
have they excited to commotion r 
Some malignant writers of the French 
revolution have accused us. 
bigotted emperor of Austria, the de- 


testable and sanguinary inquisition of 


Spain still persecute us. We could 
well exclaim under such rule, 
only post of honour is a private sta- 
tion.’ We might pride ourselves in 
being persecuted by them; we might 
hold it up to the world as the strong- 
est proof of the purity of our maxims 
and conduct. We might triumphant- 
ly exclaim, it is our love of mankind 
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that has alarmed their fears: they ev- 
idently shew, that they believe us a 
barrier between them and absolute 
despotism. ‘They fear that we stand 
between them and the people, to pro- 
tect the rights of the latter. 

In France, when the whirlwinds 
and tempests of revolution overturned 
every institution, venerable for its an- 
tiquity, or lovely for its purity, how 
could we expect to escape > When the 
pestilential breath of the storm reach- 
ed and polluted every thing pure in 
morals, or sacred in character, how 
could our institution stand unaffected ? 
Malignant, envious pollution would 
cry out she had seized us; she would 
glory in destroying what she could not 
corrupt. 

Does the persecution of us in Aus- 
tria and Spain furnish any proof of our 
factious disposition ? From Austria 
we have heard no whispers of danger ; 
not a breeze has wafted to wa the ac- 
cents of complaint. How then could 
the Masonic institution be plotting in- 
jury to that government? It was false. 
The monks deceived her monarch : 
our enemies have caught him in their 
toils. We cannot join hands with 
corruption or oppression. With the 





map, we can) hold no communion: 
hence we have become obnoxious to 
the inquisition. 

Why are there no complaints against 
us from turbulent England, suffering 
Ireland, or injured France ? countries 
where the language of faction is loud- 


rt are more abundant than in any 
other: In these countries, why do we 
not hear complaints of the cabals, the 
intrigues, and the factions of Mason- 
ry? Because there are none. In these 
United States, where there are more 
than six hundred lodges; where the 
proportion of Masens exceeds that of 
any other country ; where party-spirit 
runs higher than in any other, why do 
_ we never hear the voice of complaint ? 
It is because there are no grounds for 

| such complaints; and here, the people 





haters, persecutors, and oppressors of 


er; where the materials for its sup- 
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are too liberal and enlightened, to sus- 
pect an institution, which has number- 
ed among its members and patrons, a 
Putnam, a Warren, a Franklin, a 
Washington, and a long list of worthies, 


to whom they are indebted for their | 


liberties and their happiness. No; 
when the Mason enters the lodge, he 
treads upou consecrated ground: he 
jeaves the sandals of his feet, his poli- 


tics, his prejudices, his ambition, at | 
Ilis angry passious are | 
the lion is | 


the portal. ! 
subdued; the raging of 
soothed to the gentleness of the /amb. 
None but feelings of benevolence, 
friendship and philanthropy, can here 
legally find place. 


Our institution has also been accused 
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tians: yet it would be very unfair and 
unreasonable, to conclude from this, 
that the principles of Masonry or 
Christianity were bad. When human 
nature arrives to perfection, then may 
societies be formed, whose members 
will be free from reproach. Until then, 
we must be content in rendering them 
as perfect as possible. ‘Time will not 
permit that we should further unveil 
the beauties, or answer the reproaches 
upon Masonry. ‘This we assure you 
is but a feeble and imperfect sketch, 
though true and faithful. 

Worshipful Master, Respected off 
cers, and beloved Brethren—On this 
natal day of our sainted brother, it be- 


_ hoves us to call to mind the virtues of 


of being subversive of Christianity : | 


what! an institution blended with the | 
Christian history; based upon Chris- | 
tian maxims, subversive of Christian- | 


ity? An institution, embracing among 
iis patrons the early saints, and the 
modern clergy, subversive of Chris- 
tianity ? 


it, if this allegation were true? ‘Chink 
you, that the numerous host of pious 
Christians, who have. enroiled them- 
selves among Masons, would not, long 
since, have abandoned and denounced 
sich an institution? Do you believe 
that it could have triumphed, over the 
fall of every other fabric, both mate- 
rial and moral, if it embraced such 
principles?» ‘Those stapendous works, 
which once excited the astonishment 
and admiration of the world, have 
crumbled into dust ; the gnawing tooth 
of time has demolished all coeval with 
this institution ; yet this, “ joining the 
vigour of youth to the maturity of age, 
outlives their glory, and mourns their 
fall:” could this have been, if it eim- 
braced such principles? No; no. It 
would long since have sunk under the 
curtain of oblivion. ‘The best test of 
the soundness of its principles, is, its 
durability, its general progress, and its 
present flourishing state. Masons, we 
are sorry to confess, have often proved 
frail human beings. So have Chris- 


‘Think you that Locke and | 
-W ashington would not have denounced 








that bright coustellation of worthies, 
who have adorned our institution :-— 
though many of them have been raised 
to that Grand Ledge above, “ from 
whose bourne no traveller returns ;” 
yet their names and their bright exam- 
ples live. Let us honor them, not on- 
ly with our lips, but in our lives. — 
‘Though our course may not be as bril- 
liant, yet we can render. our hearts as 
pure as theirs. ‘Though it may not 
be marked by the dazzling blaze of the 
comet, yet we can shed upon it the pure 
lustre of the evening star. This should 
be our ambition, and our emulation.— 
A pure heart, the germe of all noble 
sentiments, “the spring of all truly 
great and glorious deeds,” should be 
the jewel which we should prize above 
all price. In prosperity, or in adver- 
sity ; in peace or amid perils, we should 
cling to it, as the only anchor of hope ; 
the ouly ark, which, ou this troubled 
and tempestuous sea ‘of life, will bear 
us safe to port. This we may = 
sess, in the cottage, as well as the. 
lace; it is equally withia the grasp of 
the humble peasant, and the powerful 
prince; by this alone, can we vindicate 


our institution: by this alone, can we 


gain credit for our professions. 

Let us rise then, in our strength, and 
clothe ourselves with caution, predence 
and wisdom. Let us place a faithful 
tyler at every portal of our hearts, 
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for the enemy is subtie, and advances 
wpon us by slow and unperceived de- 
grees. We must not flatter ourselves, 

we can gratify this passion, cr in- 
dulge this practice, and go no further. 
We cannot remain stationary: we 
must either go forward in the daring 
career of vice, or retrace our steps.— 
So intimately blended are all the moral 
virtues, that, like a well modelled ma- 
chine, one spring impaired, and the 
whole is disordered. We may as well 
expect to pierce one of the vesicles of 
the heart, and preserve its vitality, as 
to practise one vice, and preserve our 
morals in other respects. 

He that is now the inexorable mid- 
night robber, began by pilfering. The 
sottish maniac, who now infests our 
streets, loathsome to the eye, a leech 
upon the vitals of society, began by 
taking a social glass. These, often re- 
peated, generated the habits; this form- 
ed, reason loses her controul; rum, 
like the roaring tornado, sweeps from 
him his property, his morals, his repu- 
tation, his mental faculties. So it is 
with the gamester: he first sits down 
for amusement: to give more interest 
to the game, a small wager is laid: in 
a little time, ii is doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled: he wins; he cannot, in 
honour, now leave his companions; his 
fortune turns: he loses. His avarice 
is excited; stung to the quick with the 
loss, he is anxious to regain it: hope 
stimulates him to proceed : he wastes 
his time; he impairs his health; he 
squanders his property; his feelings 
are racked ; his heart is transformed ; 
he becomes a malignant misauthrope. 
Resort is had to the “liquid poison,” 
to restore his spirits, to drive away his 


- ennui, and his soul-corroding care : but 


he has placed in his bosom that vulture, 
which “ gnaweth without ceasing.” — 
No more the tender ties of friendship, 
soothe or restrain him ; the lisping ac- 
cents of his children, are no longer 


_ sweet to his ears; the imploring tears 


of an affectionate wife, only add poig- 
Deaf to their 
intpeaties ; now desperate in fortune and 
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in character, he plunges into the deep 
bosom of destruction, or rushes, “ un- 
annealed, with all his sins upon his 
head,” into the presence of his God. 
Let us then, take heed to our steps; 


and not deceive ourselves in the fan- — 


ee ie 


cied hope, that we can practise one | 3 


vice, or indulge one evil propensity, 
and exclaim “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

No; let us exemplify and enforce 
the principles of our institution, by 
cherishing and practising all the vir- 
tues, and eschewing all the vices, inci- 
deut to humanity. Let us live together 


in peace and harmony: let us extirpate | 


every evil passion; let us nip the 
young shoots of envy, jealousy, and 
anger, that may spring up in our hearts, 
ere they become rank in vigour and 
strength. Let us also remember our 
own frailties, and hence learn to for- 
give the errors of a brother: let us re- 
prove him with gentleness: let us “ in- 
scribe his virtues on brass; his faults 
in water.” Let us beware how we 


suffer the tempest of passion to rise in 
In its course, it will 
sweep our ark from its moorings; it | 
will engulph us “in the rough sands 

If we have cause of of- | 
fence, let us “bear and forbear ; forgét | 


our bosoms. 


of the sea.” 


and forgive :” in short, let us obey our 
grand precept, and “learn to subdue 
our passions.” Thus shall we sail 
down the stream of life with a pros- 

s breeze; and when arrived at 
the gate of that “Temple not built 
with hands,” the grim Tyler death, 
will usher us into that -e of pure 


and happy spirits, where trouble is un - I 


known, and “the righteous are at 
rest: So mote it be. 
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STATE OF MASONRY IN UPPER 
CANADA. 

Extract of a letter from brother Joh: 
Dean, dated Bath, Upper Canada, 
March 24, 1821. | 

Bei oe you will ay a list ve 
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_ eraft upon the salutary effects already 
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the Masonic Convention. By giving 
it an insertion in your valuable work, 
the Masonic Register, (should you 
deem it sufficiently interesting) you 
will greatly oblige the craft in this 


quarter.” 


For tHe Masonic Recister. 
MASONIC CONVENTION 


—- 


OF UPPER CANADA, HELD AT KINGSTON. |) 


This convention is composed of the 
following lodges, who entered into ar- 
ticles of association, adopting tempo- 
rary regulations for their government, 
until a regularly organized provincial 
grand lodge could be established, un- 
der the authority of the Grand Lodge 
of England, for which popes they 
have petitioned for a charter for its 
establishment. Much good has result- 
ed from the adoption of these regula- 
tions. For a long time the lodges, ge- 
nerally, had been in a declining state, 
owing in a great measure, to an unfor- 
tunate division between the brethren 
of York and Niagara, arising from the 
removal of the hate grand lodge from 
the latter to the former place, and for 
a considerable length of time after the 
death of William Jarvis, Esq., our late 
provincial grand master, Masonry was 
suffered to languish. To remedy these 
evils the convention was formed, and 
we have reason to congratulate the 


—_— 


experienced from its measures. 

In our lodge, order and regularity 
have succeeded anarchy and confusion. 
A regular and uniform system of work- 
ing is established, a regular corres- 
pondence exists among the lodges; 
their internal discipline is becoming 
more strict; and the line is drawn 
between worthy and unworthy Masons, 
and our lodges are daily increasing in 
respectability by the admission of 
worthy and respectable members ; and 
it is confidently expected that ere long 
we shall be able to announce the esta- 
blishment of a provincial grand lodge, 
by which we hope to see Masonry in 








this province raised to that exalted 
state which its principles merit. 
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Officers of the Convention, elected 
February, 821. 


Zeba M. Phillips, president ; 

Samuel Shaw, vice-presi- 

John Battersworth, dents ; 

Rev. William Smart, chaplain ; 

John Dean, secretary ; 

Robert Walker, treasurer; 

William Cottier, M.; 

A. J. Ferns, P. ; 

C. Zimms, tyler. 

Visiters. 

William Campbell, for the district 
of Johustown. 

Christian Fry, for the district of 
Medland. 

Elisha Rugg, for the district of New- 
Castle. 

Josiah Cushman, for the district of 
Home. 

Abner Everett, for the districts of 
Gore, London, and Niagara. 


List of lodges composing the Cun- 


vention. 
BROCKVILLE LODGE. 


Noah Lee, worshipful master ; 
William M. Dunham, senior warden, 
Martin Dewry, junior warden ; 
Thomas C. Taplin, secretary ; 
Parker Webster, treasurer ; 

John C. Potter, senior deacon ; 
Russel Dart, junior deacon ; 

James M. Church, tyler. 


KINGSTON LODGE. 


sT. JoHN’s Lopce. ( Haldimand.) 


Ezra Annes, worshipful master ; 
Benjamin Ewing, senior wardens 
Caleb Mallory, jucior warden; 
Henry Skinner, secretary ; 
Thomas M. Spalding, treasurer. 


ADDINGTON LopcEe. (Bath. ) 


John Dean, worshipful master ; 
Michael Asselshue, senior warden; 
Samuel Lockwood, junior warden ; 
Thomas 8. Wood, secretary; 

A. P. Forward, treasurer, 
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YORE LODGE. 
Micah Porter, worshipful master ; 
Adna Penfield, senior warden ; 
William W. Patterson, j junior warden ; 
James Bigelow, secretary ; 


Josiah C ushman, treasurer, 


BELVILLE LODGE, 


RIDDEAU LODGE. 


UNION LopGE. (Richmond. ) 
John Bradshaw, worshipful master ; 
George Schriver, senior warden ; 
John Windover, junior warden ; 
Joseph Pringle, secretary ; 

William Sagar, treasurer. 


JARVIS LODGE. 


NORTH STAR LODGE. 


( Augusta. ) 


( Hamilton. ) 


Elisha Rugg, worshipful master ; 
John Gilchrist, senior warden ; 
Lewis Stiles, junior warden ; 
Hans P. Hobbs, secretary ; 
John Farley, treasurer. 


WESTERN LIGHT LODGE. 
( New-Market.) 


Titus Wilson, worshipful master ; 
John Park, senior warden ; 
Moses Terris, junior warden ; 
Charles Lewis, secretary ; 

Jacob Gill, treasurer. 


uNnION LoDGE. (Dundas. ) 

Nathan Tomlinson, worshipful master ; 
William W. Hutchinson, sen. warden ; 
Wiiliam Robinson, junior warden ; 
Frederick Dresser, secretary ; 
Samuel Burnburger, treasurer ; 
Abner Everett, jr. senior deacon ; 
Charles D. Selden, junior deacon ; 
William Glover, tyler. 

Communications, Saturday, on, or 
preceding each full moon. 


UNITED LopGE. ( Murray.) 


PRINCE EDWARD LODGE. ( Hallowell.) 
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MOUNT MORIAH LODGE. 
( Westminster. ) 


| Charles Duncombe, worhipful master ; 
_ William Putnam, senior warden ; 
| Gardner Merrick , junior warden ; ; 
_ Henry Shenick, secretary ; 
_ Joseph House, treasurer ; 
Joshua Putnam, senior deacon ; 
Bartholomew Swart, junior deacon ; 
William S. Sumnor, tyler; 
Communications, ‘Tuesday, on, or 
, preceding each full moon. 


UNION LODGE. ( Grimsby.) 





| Robert Nelles, worshipful master ; 
_ Jonathan Wolverson, senior warden ; 
| John Pettit, junior warden ; 


| 
| Samuel 5. Moore, secretary ; 








| 


Samuel Kitchen, treasurer ; 


| 
| Thomas Hewet, senior deacon ; $ 


William Nelles, junior deacon; 


|| Pierce Moore, tyler. 


| Communications, Thursday, on, or 
| preceding each full moon. 


KING HIRAM LODGE. ( Oxford.) 
Reuben Hamilton, worshipful master ; 
Calvin Martin, senior warden ; 
Silas Williams, junior warden ; . 


| Alanson T owsley, secretary ; 
| David C urtis, treasurer ; 


Noah Clarke, senior deacon; 
_ Jeremiah F ink, junior deacon ; ; 


_ Asahel T owsley, tyler. 
| Communications, Tuesday, succeed- 


ing each full moon. 


ROYAL EDWARD’S LODGE. (Johnstown. ) 


FREDERICKSBURGH LODGE. 


HARMONY LODGE. 


(South Gower. ) 


MACKAY LODGE. 


(Johnstown. ) 


UNION LODGE. 


( Wolford.) 
| Noah Gifford, worshipful master ; 

’ William H. Easton, senior warden ; 
_ James Mac Leon, junior warden ; 

_ Harley Easton, treasurer ; 

John H. Davis, secretary ; 

John Roche, tyler ; 
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FHE GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER 
OF UPPER CANADA, 
Was formed at Kingston, 27th August, 
- 1818. 
Officers elected at a regular commu- 
nication, 14th February, 1821, for the 
nt year. : 
M. E. Ziba M. Phillips, grand high 
priest. 
M. E. Josiah Cushman, deputy grand 
high priest. 
M. E. Alexander Grant, grand king. 
M. E. Abner Everett, grand secretary, 
M. E. Rev. William Smart, grand 
chaplain. , 
M. E. R. H. Graves, grand marshal. 
M. E. John Dean, grand secretary. 
M. E. Robert Walker, grand treasurer. 
M. E.C. Zimms, grand tyler. 
——— 
SUBORDINATE CHAPTERS. 


— No. 1. Kingston. 


ion, 2. Bath.\ 
Sussex, 3. Brockville. 
St. Johns, 4. York. 
Fidelity, 5. Haldimand. 
Friendship, 6. Belville. 
Hiram, 7. Ancaster. 
Nore: The names of the officers 


of several of the above mentioned 
lodges, and those of all the subordi- 
nate chapters, were not received; but 
we shall with pleasure, give them a 
place in the Register, whenever they 
may come to hand. ED. 
a 
MASONIC CHART. 

The following extract, is from a re- 
view of the “ True Masonic Chart, or 
Hieroglyphic Monitor, by R. W. Jerr- 
my L. Cross, G. L.”; written by Wil- 
liam Gibbes Hunt, most excellent de- 
puty grand high ‘priest of the grand 
chapter of the state of Kentucky, and 
originally published in the “ Western 
Review.” The “ real friends of Ma- 
sonry,” will read it with extatic plea- 
sure, and recommend it to the atten- 
tive perusal of every inconsistent bro- 
ther, especially those, who on gy oc- 
casion, dare profane the name of the 
Great Architect of the Universe. 


Sie 
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“ Mr. Cross is well known in the 
Masonic world. He has been an able, 
ardent, and indefatigable labourer in 
the cause of the craft. His amenity, 
and modesty of deportment, the puri- 
ty of his principles, and correctness of 
his life, in fine, his truly Masonic cha- 
racter, have ensured him the esteem 
and respect of his brethren, wherever 
they have had an opportunity of culti- 
vating his acquaintance. His well 
known uncommon acquirements in 
mystic lore, united to the affection en- 
tertained for bim as an_ individual, 
must secure for his work an extensive 
patronage. And, we confess, we hope 
it will be patronised. Its merit con- 
sists in the selection of the best and 
most universally approved system of 
illustrations, and the classification of 
Masonic emblems, in such a manner 
as to assist the lecturer, and to _ 
mote uniformity in working. his 
latter part of the plan is ina great mea- 
sure new, and constitutes an import- 
ant improvement. [It will be of no 
use however, to any but “ brothers of 
the mystic tie.” For them only was 
it intended, and by them only will it 
be favourably regarded. ) 

‘“‘ Mr. Cross has devoted himself al- 
most exclusively, for some time past, 
to the interests of Free Masonry. He 
has travelled from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, lecturing in every 
part of his course, comparing the 
modes of work which he has observed 


| in different lodges, and endeavouring 


as far as possible to bring about a per- 
fect and unvarying uniformity. To 
aid in the accomplishment of this lead- 
ing object is the design of the work 
before us. We wish it therefore ex- 
tensive circulation among the craft, 
that its utility in this respect may be 
fairly tested. Whether Mr. Cross be 
right or not, in all the minute particu- 
lars, a general acquaintance with his 
work will tend at least to awaken in- 
quiry, and where differences have ex- 
isted, to ascertain which mode is the 
most correct, 

“ We know there are many of our 
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readers, who will think the time devoted 
to Masonry absolutely lost, or worse 
than lost. Notwithstanding its anti- 
quity and general diffusion, notwith- 
standing the purity of its professed 
principles, and the repeated encomi- 
ums of its votaries, its mysteries are 
considered as so much “ solemn mock- 
ery,” and its existence is regretted asa 
calamity to the world. It is a little 
remarkable likewise, that among the 
enemies of an institution professedly 
intended to make men wiser, happier, 
and better; to subdue terocious pas- 
sions, and to cultivate all the nobler 
feelings of our nature, there should be 
found so many pieus and sincere dis- 
ciples of the Redeemer. There js cer- 
tainly no inconsistency between the 
precepts of Masonry and those of the 
Gospel. Let the Christian open the 
volume before us, and find in it, if he 
can, a doctrine he would condemn, a 
general principle he does not admire. 
Nor does Masonry arrogantly profess 
to assume the high station of a rival, 
or a substitute of the religion of the 
cross. So far as its influence extends, 
itis subsidiary to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. It is true, Masonry is not con- 
fined to the professors of any form of 
religion. It admits within its sanctu- 
ary the Turk, the Hindoo, the Maho- 
metan, and the Jew, as well as the be- 
liever in the Gospel. But it presents 
the sacred volume as its first and most 
brilliant luminary, as the rule of faith, 
and the guide of practice. Why then 
should the Christian condemn it? As 
well might he object to the admission 
of any other than professors of reli- 
gion to the privileges of citizenship, 
tothe right of being heard, as a party 
or a witness, in a court of justice, or 

even tu a seat within the reach of the 
sound of gospel preaching. 

“ Many however, find fault with the 
secrecy of Masonry, which they think 
dangerous in itself, and inconsistent 
with the precepts of Christianity. It 
should however be recollected, that 
the princtples of Masonry are not se- 
cret, and that we have too many 
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pledges, in the characters of those who 
in different ages and countries have 
joined themselves to the fraternity, of 
the sincerity of its public professions, 
to leave room for a suspicion of any 
thing dangerous or improper behind 
the veil. There is nothing secret in 
Masonry but those rites and mysteries, 
which are essential to its preservation 
as a distinct order, and which tend te 
throw light upon the ancient history 
of the institution. Without these se- 
crets Masonry must cease to exist, be- 
cause withont them there would be ne 
line of demarkation between the initi- 
ated and the rest of the world. Let 
it be considered too, that the extent of 
the institution, the various characters, 


conflicting sentiments, and different. 


pursuits of those who are admitted to 
a familiar acquaintance with its mys- 
teries preclude the possibility of ma- 
king them the veil, behind whi@® to 
devise or execute any dangerous plans. 
“Some indeed object to secrecy in 
the abstract, and maintain that on no 
occasion whatever should it be tolera- 
ted. ‘This however is evidently unte- 
nable ground. It is impossible to do 
extensive good in the world, without 
occasional secrecy, and our Saviour 
himself has enjoined it upon us to pray 
in secret, and, when we do alms, not 
even to let the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth. 
‘ Tt is said however, and truly said, 
that Masonry does not fully accom- 
plish the objects it professes to have 
in view; that its principles are better 
than its practical results ; that, with all 
its boasted sublimity and excellence, 
its votaries are still but men, and are 
not always even the best of men. This 
alas! though it certainly does not con- 
stitute a solid objection to the institu- 
tion, Masons are compelled to admit, 
isa melancholy fact; and the order 
never can attain the elevated standing 
it deserves, in the estimation of an un- 
enlightened world, till additional pains 
are ‘en to correct the morals of the 
fraternity, and to render more conspi- 
cuous by its fruits, its utility and im- 
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portance. We know indeed the be- 
neficial tendency of Masonry, for we 
have seen its happy results, not only 
in extending seasonable relief to ihe 
unfortunate, but in subduing turbulent 
passions, in withholding the hand of 
violence, in adjusting differences a- 
mong brethren, in producing a peace- 
able atonement for injuries, and thus 
promoting harmony and mutual affec- 
tion. But these effects are seldom 
known to the world, and it is not a 
matter of wonder, that unfavourable 
opinions should be formed of an insti- 
tution, which appears to the uniuitia- 
ted so little productive of practical 
good. 

“It is time then, that the real 
friends of Masonry were roused from 
their lethargy. Either expunge from 
the lectures and charges the strict in- 
junctions they contain, or evince, by 
the lives and conversation of Masons, 
that they are not regarded with indif- 
ference and contempt. _ Is it not mock- 
ery and worse than mockery? is it 
not insulting the ancient luminaries of 
the order, and the order itself, to de- 
liver from the oriental chair, with an 
affectation of solemnity, and gravely 
to hear, admonitions, the impressive 
language of which has scarcely ceased 
to vibrate upon the ear, before they 
are openly and unblushingly violated ? 
What can the world be expected to 
think of an institution, the votaries 
of which, with solemn pomp, enjoin 
upon their newly made brother, nev- 
er to utter the name of Deity “ Ex- 
CEPT WITH THAT REVERENTIAL AWE 


- WHICH IS DUE FROM A CREATURE TO 


HIS CREATOR,” and almost in the next 
breath, so soon at least as they have 
retired from the hallowed shrine, 
teach him contempt for the precept, 
by setting him an example of the most 
awful profanity? Indeed these things 
eught not so to be. If Masonry is not 
considered as a mere mockery, if its 
precepts are expected to command for 
it respect, they ought not to be habit- 
ually and constantly violated in the 
face of the world. Is it not time that 
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a reformation was commenced? How 
awful is the responsibility imposed 
upon those, who occupy elevated sta- 
tions, and possess extensive influence 
among the fraternity! Let them be- 
gin with a scrupulous attention to 
their own lives. Let them never 
lose sight of the “ three great du- 
ties,” or classes of duties, “ which as 
Masons they are charged to inculcate, 
to Gud their neighbours, and them- 
selves.” Let them strive to become 
examples of every good word and 
work, to the newly initiated, and less 
informed brother. Then let them ex- 
tend their views to the conduct of 
others. Let it be the zealous endeav- 
our of all, who wish to support the or- 
der to which they are so strongly and 
closely united, to exhibit an obvious 
practical good effect of its principles 
and injunctions. In this way will they 
best answer the objection of the cavil- 
ler, and most effectually maintain the 
| dignity of the institution. 
| “These remarks are made with a 
| freedom, which some may be inclined 
| to think, savours of arrogance and pre- 
| sumption. Let it however be consi- 
| dered, that they are founded upon 
| facts which cannot be denied; and we 
| trust we shall be believed when we 
add, they are the result ofa strong 
attachment to the order, and of a set- 
tled conviction that in no other way, 
than that we have pointed out, can it 
be successfully and properly defended. 
-“The condition and prospects of 
Masonry in the western country are 
encouraging. Nothing is wanting to 
its prosperity, but.a more scrupulous 
attention to its principles and injunc- 
tions. Lodges are numerous. Zeal for 
Masonic light is extensive and ardent. 
Royal Arch Chapters are rising up 
under favourable auspices in every 
part of the country, and there is @ 
prospect of the speedy establishment 
In Kentucky of an encampment of 
| knights templars.* It is only neces- 


| 
| 





* An encampment has since been esta- 
| blished, FD- 
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sary then to awaken to a sense of the 
true value and proper objects of Ma- 
sonry. We.do not expect to see the 
day, when Masons will all be strictly 
upright, when uninterrupted harmony 
will prevail among the fraternity, when 
all the designs of faith will be attain- 
ed, all the delightful visions of hope 
be realized, and pure, unalloyed cha- 
rity enjoy a boundless and resistless 
sway. But we trust the time may 
arrive, when the good influence of Ma- 
sonry on the life and character shall 
be universally obvious, when its admi- 
rable theories shall be much more ge- 
nerally reduced to practice, and when 
the institution shall cease to be con- 
demned and persecuted for the errors 
of its votaries.” 


—— 


List of Lodges subordinate to the 
GRAND LODGE OF INDIANA. 


Vincennes, No. 1.—Vincennes, An- 
drew Gardner, master; George F. 
Jaques, secretary. First Monday in 
every month. 

Union, No. 2.—Madison, Nicholas 
D. Grover, master; Nathan B. Palm- 
er, secretary. Thursday, after full 
moon. 

Blazing Stur, No. 3.—Charles- 
town, Isaac Howk, master; James 
Morrison, secretary. First Monday 
in every month. 

Lawrenceburg, No. 4.—Lawrence- 
burg, John Myers, master; James 
Russell, secretary. ‘Tuesday, preced- 
ing full moon. 

Pisgah, No. 5.—Corydon, Jona- 
than Jennings, master; Harbin H. 


Moore, secretary. _ First Monday in. 


every month. 
Rising Sun, No. 6.—Rising Sun, 
Abel C. Pepper, master; Moses Tap- 


ley, secretary. Wednesday preceding 


full moon. 

Vevay, No. 7.—Vevay, William C. 
Keen, master; Nathanial S. Porter, 
secretary. Thursday of, or preceding 
full moon. 

Zif, No. 8..-New Albany, Asahel 
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Clapp, master; William Normans, se- 
cretary. Third Tuesday in every 
month. 

Posey, No. 9.—Jeffersonville, John 
Weathers, master; Charles M. Tay- 
lor, secretary. First Saturday in every 
month, t 

Olive Branch, ‘o. 10.—Evansville, 
Amos Clark, master; John W. Shaw, 


secretary. Wednesday of, or prece- 
ding full moon. 
Harmony, No. 11.—Brookville, 


John Jacobs, master; Harvey Bates, 
secretary. pot ak 

Scott, No. 12.—Lexington, Jacob 
Thomas, master; James Goodhue, 
secretary. 

Washington, No. 13.—Browns- 
town, William Williams, master; Asa 
Glover, secretary. Thursday of, or 
preceding full moon. 

Temple, u.o.—Hardingsburg, Tho- 
mas Palmer, master. Time of meet- 
ing unknown. 

Terre Haute, v.o.—Terre Haute, 
Peter Allen, master. Time of meet- 
ing unknown. 

Palestine, v. p.—Palestine, John 
Milroy, master ; Patrick Callam, sec- 
retary. Thursday. of, or preceding 
full moon. 

Warren, vu. p.—Connersville, John 
Sample, master. Time of meeting 
unknown. 


ee 


FELLOW CRAFTS DEGREE. 
THE SECOND LECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 292.) 


THE THIRD SECTION, 


“The Third Section of this Degree 
has recourse to the origin of the insti- 
tution, and views Masonry under twe 
denominations, operative and specula- 
tive. These are [separately consider- 
ed, and the principles on which both 
are founded, are particularly explain- 
ed. Their affinity is pointed out, by 
allegorical figures, and typical repre- 
sentations. Here the rise of our go- 
vernment, or division into classes, is 
examined ; the disposition of our rv- 
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lers, supreme and subordinate, is tra- 
ced; and reasons are assigned for the 
establishment of several of our pre- 
sent practices. ‘The progress made in 
architecture, particularly in the reign 
of Solomon, is remarked; the num- 
ber of artists who were employed in 
building the temple of Jerusalem, with 
their privileges, are specified ; the stip- 
ulated period for rewarding merit is 
fixed, and the inimitable moral to 


plained; the creation of the world i 
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science and industry is implanted in 


, man for the best, most salutary, and 


beneficent purposes. 

“ The lapse of time, the ruthless 
hand of ignorance, and the devastations 
of war, have laid waste and destroyed 
inany valuable monuments of antiqui- 
ty, on which the utmost exertions of 
human genius have been employed. 
ven the temple of SoLomon, so spa- 
| cious and magnificent, and constructed 











not the unsparing ravages of barba- 


which that circumstance alludes, is “aft by so many celebrated artists, escaped 


described, and many particulars aré 
recited, which have been carefully pre- 
served among Masons, and transmit- 
ted from one age to another by oral 
tradition. In short, this section con- 
tains a store of valuable knowledge, 
founded on reason and sacred record, 
both entertaining and’ instructive.— 
The whole operates powerfully in en- 
forcing the veneration due to antiquity. 

‘“* Masonry passes under two denom- 
inations—operative and speculative. 
By the former, we allude to a proper 
application of the useful rules of arch- 
itecture, whence a-structure derives 
figure, strength, and beauty; and 
whence result a due proportion and a 
just correspondence in all its parts. — 
By the latter, we learn to govern the 
passions, act upon the square, keep a 
tongue of good report, maintain secre- 
ey, and practise charity. 

«‘ Speculative Masonry is so far in- 
terwoven with religion, as to lay us 


under the strongest obligations to pay | 


that rational homage to the Deity, 
which at once constitutes our duty, and 
our happiness. It leads the contem- 
plative to view with reverence and ad- 
miration the glorious works of crea- 
tion, and inspires them with the most 
exalted ideas of the perfections of the 
divine Creator. Operative Masonry 
furnishes us with dwellings, and con- 
venient shelters from the inclemencies 
of seasons; and while it displays the 
effects of human wisdom, as well in 
the choice, as in the arrangement of the 
materials of which an edifice is com- 
posed, it demonstrates that a fund of 


> 


'rous force. Free-Masonry, notwith- 
' standing, has still survived. The at- 
| tentive ear receives the sound from the 
_ instructive tongue, and the sacred mys- 
| teries are safely lodged in the reposi- 
' tory of faithful breasts.. ‘Tools and 
implements of architecture, symbols 
_the most expressive! are selected by 
_ the fraternity, to imprint on the memo- 
ry serious truths; and thus the excel- 
lent tenets of the institution are trans- 
mitted unimpaired, under circumstan- 
ces precarious aud adverse, through a 
succession of ages. | 


} 
' 
' 
' 


——— 


ENTERED APPRENTICE’S SONG. 





[Tune, Come-let us prepare.} 


Just straight from his home 
See yon candidate come, 
| Prepar'd for the time and occasion : 
Of all that can harm, 
We will him disarm, 
| That he no way may hurt a Free Mason. 


ee 


His eyes cannot search 
Out the way of his march, 

Nor yet where his steps he must place on : 
When him we receive, 
He cannot perceive 

How he came to be made a Free Masen. 


Then he'll danger defy, ‘ 
And on Heaven rely 
For strength to support the occasion, 
With the blessing of pray’r 
He banishes fear, 
And undaunted is made a Free Mason. 


When he makes his demand, 
By the master’s command, 

| To know if he’s fit for the station, 
Around he is brought, 

Ere he get what he sought 








From a free and an ace Mason. 
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When girded with care, T FELLOW CRAFTS SONG ty 
By the help of the square, in. a Ste er 
The emblem ot truth and of reason, | (Tuxe—Rule, Britannia.] | 
In form he is plac’d, When earth's foundation first. was laid, | 
While to him are rehears'd | By the Almighty Artist’s hand, | 


The mysteries of a Free Mason. | Twas then our perfect, our perfect laws 


were inade, 


Then full in his sight | Jstablish’d by his strict command. 


Doth shine the grand light, 





. . . | rj js 
To illumine the works which we trace on ; Stell anabiiaalens ‘hak ok ‘ous M ae 
And now, as his due, Th. : nik ee ninegiPaabag rp f mary 
He's cloth’d, in full view ut makes us ever grea an ree, 


With the badge of an accepted Mason. In vain mankind for shelter sought, 


Now balk! we-enlarce | In vain from place to place did roam, 
: e* t" trom Heaven, from Heaven he wa‘ 





On the duties and charge, tuucht 
, co a . salt. < ace - GMs ’ : - 
Where his conduct and walk he must place ‘To plan, to build, to fix his home. 


+ 


Si aaa tines, Sanit tad aes KEL: 


on ; 
Then our rites we'll fulfil, || Illustrious hence we date our Art, 
And show our good will | And now in beauteous piles appear, 
To a free and accepted Mason. | We shall to endless, to endless time im- 


' 
i] part, 
ae i How worthy and how great we are. 
ANOTHER || Nor we less fam’d for every tie, 
‘| = By which the human thought is bound , 
{Tune—God save the king} || Love, truth, and friendship, and triendship 
" | socially, 
Let Masons’ fame resound 
Through all the nations round, 
From pole to pole : 


Join all our hearts and hands around. 


| Our actions still by virtue blest, 














See what felicity, o And to our precepts ever true, 
Harmless simplicity, The world adiniring, admiring shall request 
Like electricity, Yo learn, and our bright paths pursue. 
Runs through the whole. ciate. 
la col coy’ MASTER MASON’S DEGREE! 
nh, tise eat "Charity, The lecture on this most beautiful | ~ 
Love and sincerity,’ : and sublime degree, is divided by Mr, |” 
Without temerity, Preston into twelve sections. “Toa | | 
Charm more aad more. complete knowledge of this lecture | — 
When in the lodge we're met, few attain; but it is an infallible truth, | _ 
And in due order set, that he who acquires by merit the | — 
oli Happy = an Rie mark of pre-eminence to which this 
Books eunciations, degree entitles him, receives a reward 
Never censorious, which amply compensates for all his 
But always free. | past diligence and assiduity. 
When Folly’s sons ariee, “ From this class of the Order the 
Masonry to despise, ) rulers of the craft are selected; as it 
Scorn alt their spite ; . is only from those who are capable ot 
pang st pon ad'y  pmenaty giving isistraction, that we can proper- 
Never let. them give mee, ly expect to receive it.” 


Firmer unite. ; THE THIRD LECTURE. 


Masons have long been free, 
And may they ever be 


Great as of yore ; “The ceremony of initiation into 


THE FIRST SECTION. 





Sesstuny Yar’ toot Sun the third degree is particularly  speci- 
And om its glory last. fied in this branch of the lecture, and 





Till time’s no more. many useful instructions are given. 
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Such is the importance of this sec- 
tion, that we may safely aver, whoever 
is unacquainted with it, is ill-qualified 
to act as a ruler or governor of the 
work of Masonry.” 


Prayer at» Initiction in the Third 
Degree. 4 
“QO Lord, direct us to know and 
serve thee aright! prosper our lauda- 
ble undertakings | and grant that, as 
we increase in knowledge, we may 
improve in virtue, and “still, farther 
promote thy honour and glory !— 
AMEN.” 


“ The Second Section is an introduc- 
tion to the proceedings of a lodge 
ef Master Masons, and illustrates se- 
veral points which are well known to 
experienced craftsmen. It investigates 
in the ceremony of opening the lodge, 
the most important circumstances in 
the two preceding degrees. 

“ The Third Section commences the 
historical traditions of the Order; 


which are chiefly collected from sa- 


cred record, and other authentic docu- 
ments. 

“ The Fourth Section farther illus- 
trates the historical traditions of the 
Order ; and presents to view a finish- 
ed picture of the utmost consequence 
to the fraternity. 

“ The Fifth Section continues the 
explanation of historical traditions of 
the Order. 

“ The Sixth Section concludes the 
historical traditions of the Order. 

“ The Seventh Section illustrates 
the hieroglyphical emblems restricted 
to the third degree, and inculcates 
many useful lessons, in order to ex- 
tend knowledge, and promote virtue. 

“This section is indispensably ne- 
cessary to be understood by every 
Master of the Lodge. 

* The Eighth Section treats of the 
government. of the society, and the 
disposition of our rulers, supreme and 
subordinate. It is therefore generally 
rehearsed at installations. 


“The Ninth Section recites the 
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qualification of our rulers, and illus- 
trates the ceremony of installation, in 
the Grand Lodge, as well as in pri- 
vate assemblies of Masons. 

“ The Tenth Section comprehends 
the ceremonies of constitution and con- 
secration, with a variety of particulars 
explanatory of those ceremonies. 

“The Eleventh Section illustrates 
the ceremonies used at laying the foun- 
dation stones of public edifices, and 
the ceremonies observed at the dedica- 
tion of the lodge, and at the inter- 
ment of Master Masons. 

“The Twelfth Section contains a 
recapitulation of the essential points of 
the lectures in all the degrees, and cor+ 
roborates the whole by infallible tes- 
timony. 

“ Having thus given a general sum- 
mary of the lectures restricted to the 
different degrees of Masonry, and 
made such remarks on each degree, as 
tend to illustrate the subjects treated, 
little farther can be wanted to encour- 
age the zealous Mason to persevere in 
his researches. Ile who has traced 
the Art in a regular progress, from the 
commencement of the first to the con- 
clusion of the third degree, according 
to the plan here laid down, will have 
amassed an ample store of useful learn- 
ing; he will reflect with pieasure on 
the good effects of his past diligence 
and attention, and by applying the 


' whole to the general advantage of so- 


ciety, will secure to himself the ven- 
eration of psi and the approba- 
tion of all good men.” 


Charge at Initiation in the Third_ 
Degree. 
“ Broruer, ) 

“Your zeal for the institution of 
Free-Masonry, the progress which you 
have made in the art, and your con- 
formity to all the general regulations, | 
have pointed you out as a proper ob-_ 
ject of our favour aad esteem. 

“Jn the character of a Master-Ma- 
son, you are henceforth authorised to 
correct the errors and irregularities of 
| your brethren and fellows, and guard 
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them against a breach of fidelity. To 
improve the, morals and manners of 
men in society, must be your constant 
care; with this view, therefore, you 
are to recommend to your inferiors, 
obedience and submission; to your 
equals, courtesy and affability ; to your 
superiors, kindness and condescension. 
Universal benevolence you are always 
to inculcate; and by the regularity of 
your behaviour, afford the best exam- 
ple for the conduct of others. The 
ancient landmarks of the order, which 
are now intrusted to your care, you 
are to preserve sacred and inviolable, 
and never suffer by any infringement 
of our rites, a deviation from estab- 
lished usage and custom? 

* Duty, honour, and gratitude, now 
bind you to be faithful to every trust; 
to support with becoming dignity your 
new character; and to enforce by ex- 
ample and precept, the tenets of our 
system. Let no motive, therefore, 
make you swerve from your duty, vio- 
late your vows, or betray your trust ; 
but be true and faithful, and imitate 
the example of that celebrated artist 
whom you have once represented.— 
Thus your exemplary conduct will 
convince the world, that merit has 
been the title to our privileges; and 
that, on you, our favours are not un- 
deservedly bestowed.” 


a 
MASTER'S SONG. 


BY BROTHER T. S. WEBB. 


[Tune—Greenwich Pensioner. | 
I sing the Mason’s glory, 
- Whose prying mind doth burn, 
Unto complete perfection 
Our mysteries to learn ; 
Not those who visit lodges 
To eat and drink their fill, 
Not those who at our meetings 
Hear lectures ‘gainst their will : 
CHORUS. 
But only those whose pleasure, 
At every lodge, can be, 
T’ improve themselves by lectures, 
In glorious Masonry. 
Hail! glorious Masonry. 


The faithful, worthy brother, 
Whose heart can feel for grief, 


a es et ate 
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Whose bosom with compassion 
Steps forth to its relief, - 
Whose soul is ever ready, 
_ Around him to diffuse 
The principles of Masons, 
And guard them from abuse 
CHORUS. - 
These are thy sons, whose®pleasure 
At every lodge, will be 
T’ improve themselves by lectures 
In glorious Masonry. 











Hail! glortous Masonry. 


King Solomon, our patron, 
Transmitted this command— 

* The faithful and praise-worthy 
True light must understand ; 

And iny descendants, also, . 
Who’re seated in the East, 

Have not fulfill’d their duty, 
Till light has reach’d the West.” 


CHORUS, 
Therefore, our highest pleasure, 
At every lodge, should be, 
T’ improve ourselves by lectures, 
In glorious Masonry 
Hail! glorious Masonry 


The duty and the station, 
Of master in the chair, 
Obliges him to summon 
Each brother to prepare ; 
That all may be enabled, 
By slow, though sure degrees, 
To answer in rotation, 
With honour and with ease 
CHORUS. 
Such are thy sons, whose pleasure, 
At every lodge, will be, 
T’ improve themselves by lectures 
In glorious Masonry. 
Hail ! glorious Masonry. 


i 


ANTIQUITIES. 











Extracts from old Manuscripts and « 
Records in Great Britain. . 


(Concluded from page 303.) 


NO. Ulf. 


“Tn the glorious reign of King Ed- 
ward III, when Lodges were more fre- 
quent, the Right Worshipful the Mas- 
ter and Fellows, with consent of the 
Lords of the realm (for most great 
men were then “neti, ordained, 

“That for the future, at the making 
or admission of a Brother, the consti- 
tution and the ancient charges should 
be read by the Master or Warden. 
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+ «That such as were to be admitted | 
+ Master Masons, or Masters of work, 
) should be examined whether they be 
* able of cunning to serve their respect- 


ive Lords, as well the lowest as the 
highest, to the honor and worship of 


their Lords; fur they be their Lords 
that employ and pay them for their 
) service and travel.” 

i The following particulars are also contain- 


- cdin avery old manuscript, of which a 


copy was in the possessson of the late 
/ Geor@e Payne, Esyg. Grand Master io 
Berets 


. “That when the Master and War- 





? dens meet in a Lodge,-if need be, the 
Sheriff of the county, or the Mayor of 
the city, or Alderman of the town, in 
which the congregation is held, should 
be made fellow and sociate to the Mas- 
ter, in help of him against rebels, and 
for upbearing the rights of the realm. 

“That entered prentices, at their 
making, were charged not to be thieves 
or thieves maintainers; that they 
should travel honestly for their pay, 
and love their fellows as themselves, 
and be true to the King of England, 





- and to the realm, and to the Lodge, 


“That at such congregations it shall 


- be inquired, whether any master or 


Fellow has broke any of the articles 
agreed to; and if the offender, being 


duly cited to appear, prove rebel, and 


- will pot attend, then the Lodge shall 


hk rete 


determine against him, that he shall 
forswear (or renounce) his Masonry, 
and shall no more use this Craft, the 
which if he presume for to do, the 
Sheriff of the county shall prison him, 
and take all his gogals into the King’s 
hands, until his grace be granted him 
and issued. For tbis cause princi- 
pally have these congregations been 
ordained, that as well as the lowest as 
the highest should be well and truly 
served in this art aforesaid, through- 
out all the kingdom of England.— 
Amen, so mote it be.” 
NO. IV. 
The Latin Register of William Molart, 


Prior of Canterbury, in manuscript, pap. 
88, entitled, “ Liberatio generalis Domint 


the aforesaid art, and to the profit of 
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Gulielai Prioris Ecetesia Christi Cantuari- 
ensis, erga Fastum Natalis Domini 1429," 
informs us, that, in the year 1429, during 
the minority of Henry VI, a respectable 
lodge was held at Canterbury, under the 
patronage of Henry Chicheley, the Arch- 
bishop: At which were present Thomas 
Stapylton, the master ; John Morris, custos 
de la lodge lathomorum, or warden of the 
lodze of Masons ; with fifteen fellow crafts; 
and three entered apprentices, all of whom 
are particularly named. 

A record of that time says, that 

“The company of Masons, being 
otherwise termed Free Masons, of aun- 
tient staunding and gude reckoning, 
by means of aflable and kind meet- 
ings dyverse tymes, and as a loving 
brotherhood use to do, did frequent 
this mutual assembly in the time of 
Henry vi, inthe 12th year of his reign, 
A. D. 1434.” 

See also Stowe’s Survey, ch. v. p. 215. 

The same record says farther, 

“ That the charges and laws of the 
Free Masons have been seen and pe- 
rused by our late Soveraign King Hen- 
ry vi, and by the Lords of his most 
honourable council, who have allowed 
them, and declared, That they be 
right good and reasonable to be hol- 
den, as they have been drawn out and 
collected from the records of auntier 
tymes,” &c. &e. 


Jlews 

NO. V. night 
ANCIENT CHARGES, 8° USE 
w this. 


“ Ye shall be true to the Kinsee her 
the Master ye serve, and tothe ton had 
ship whereof ye are admitted. endy. 
shall be true to and love eidher o, 

“ Ye shall call eidher odher Br gays 
or Fellow, not slave, nor any ubeyg 
name. 

“ Ye shall ordain the wisest te ner 
Master of the work; and neither ye}, 
love nor lineage, riches nor favor, he 
one over the work who hath bat littty 
kuowledge ; whereby the Master would 
be evil served, aud ye ashamed. And 


also ye shall call the governour of the 


work Master in the time of worki 
with him: And ye shall truly deserve 
your reward of the Master ye serve. 


Tt 
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them against a breach of fidelity. To || whew bosom with compassion 
improve the morals and manners of Stops forth to its relief, 
: : nw ' Whose soul is ever ready, 
men in society, must be your constant Around him to diffuse 
care; with this view, therefore, you The principles of Masons, 
are to recommend to your inferiors, And guard them from abuse. 
obedience and submission; to your | CHORUS. 
equals, courtesy and affability ; to your | oe rat ne, will ar 
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superiors, kindness and condescension, , wetted FA ott by lectures , 
Universal benevolence you are always In glorious Masonry. | 
to inculcate; and by the regularity of | Hail! glorious Masonry. 4 
your behaviour, afford the hest exam- || King Solomon, our patron, : 
ple for the conduct of others. Che Transmitted this command— “4 
ancient landmarks of the order, which || “The faithful and praise-worthy } 
are now intrusted to your care, you oar ye  ~ ae ow j 
wi - ee F iny descendants, also, . : 
are to preserve sacred and inviolable, Who're seated in the| Eas, 4 
and never suffer by any infringement Have not fulfill’d their duty, 
of our rites, a deviation from estab- Till light has reach’d the West.” 
lished usage and custom? a CHORUS. | 
“ Duty, honour, and gratitude, now Therefore, our highest pleasure, , 
bind you to be faithful to every trust; ok every lenge, ME BO) 
y , ae Overy ite T’ improve ourselves by lectures, g 
to support with becoming dignity your In glorious Masonry : 
new character; and to enforce by ex- Hail! glorious Masonry 
ample and precept, the tenets of our The duty and the station, : 
make you swerve from your duty, vio- Obliges him to summon 2 
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late your vows, or betray your trust; Peso: brother to prepare ; q 
but be true and faithful, and imitate De dole ee decane a 
the example of that celebrated artist To answer in rotation, Kft o§ 
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Thus your exemplary conduct will | CHORUS. ° 
convince the world, that merit has || Such are thy sons, whose pleasuve, =f 
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h f T’ improve themselves by lectures 
that, on you, our favours are not un- In glorious Masonry. : 
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BY BROTHER T. 8S. WEBB. 
\ 


Extracts from old Manuscripts and | 
Records in Great Britain. | 


(Concluded from page 303.) 


(Tune—Greenwich Pensioner. } 
I sing the Mason’s glory, 
Whose prying mind doth burn, 
Unto complete perfection 


A A i ee -are, 





Our mysteries to learn ; 

Not those who visit lodges 
To eat and drink their fill, 

Not those who at our meetings 
Hear lectures 'gainst their will : 

CHORUS. 

But only those whose pleasure, 
At every lodge, can be, 

T’ improve themselves by lectures, 
In glorious Masonry. 


Hail! glorious Masonry. 


The faithful, worthy brother, 
Whose heart can feel for grief, 


A gat apseenenenerneaneeene name 
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NO. Ul. 


“In the glorious reign of King Ed- 
ward III, when Lodges were more fre- 
quent, the Right Worshipful the Mas- 
ter and Fellows, with consent of the 
Lords of the realm (for most great 
men were then wn, ordained, 

“That for the future, at the making 
or admission of a Brother, the consti- 
tution and the ancient charges should 


' be read by the Master or Warden. 
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“ That such as were to be admitted 
Master Masons, or Masters of work, 
should be examined whether they be 
able of cunning to serve their respect- 
ive Lords, as well the lowest as the 
highest, to the honor and worship of 
the aforesaid art, and to the profit of 
their Lords; fur they be their Lords 


~ that employ and pay them for their 


» service and travel.” 


| ‘ 
* ‘The following particulars are also contain- 


ed in a very old manuscript, of which a 
copy was in the possessson of the late 
George Payne, Esq. Grand Master ino 
1718. 
“That when the Master and War- 
| dens meet in a Lodge, if need be, the 


the city, or Alderman of the town, in 


) which the congregation is held, should 


or thieves maintainers; that 


be made fellow and sociate to the Mas- 
ter, in help of him against rebels, and 
for upbearing the rights of the realm. 
' That entered prentices, at their 
' making, were charged not to be thieves 
they 
should travel honestly for their pay, 


‘ 
) Sheriff of the county, or the Mayor of 
‘ 
& 
: 
: 


- and love their fellows as themselves, 
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and be true to the King of England, 
and to the realm, and to the Lodge, 
“That at such congregations it shall 


be inquired, whether any master or 


Fellow has broke any of the articles 
agreed to; and if the offender, being 
duly cited to appear, prove rebel, and 


| will pot attend, then the Lodge shall 


und ; 


determine against him, that he shall 
forswear (or renounce) his Masonry, 
and shall no more use this Craft, the 
which if he presume for to do, the 
- Sheriff of the county shall prison him, 
and take all his goods into the King’s 
hands, until his grace be granted him 
and issued. For this cause princi- 
pally have these congregations been 
ordained, that as well as the lowest as 
the highest should be well and _ truly 
served in this art aforesaid, through- 
out all the kingdom of England.— 
Amen, so mote it be.” 

NO. IV. 





The Latin Register of William Molart, 
Prior of Canterbury, in manuscript, pap. 
88, entitled, “ Liberatio generalis Domini 
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Gulielmi Prioris Ecctesie Christi Cantuari- 
ensis, erga Fastum Natalis Domini 1429,” 
informs us, that, in the year 1429, during 
the minority of Henry VI, a respectable 
lodge was held at Canterbury, under the 
patronage of Henry Chicheley, the Arch- 
bishop: At which were present Thomas 
Stapylton, the master ; John Morris, custos 
de la lodge lathomorum, or warden of the 
lodge of Masons ; with fifteen fellow crafts, 
and three entered apprentices, all of whom 
are particularly named. 
_ Arecord of that time says, that 

“The company of Masons, being 
otherwise termed Free Masons, of aun- 
tient staunding and gude reckoning, 
by means of afiable and kind meet- 
ings dyverse tymes, and as a loving 
brotherhood use te do, did frequest 
this mutual assembly in the time of 
Henry vi, in the 12th year of his reign, 
A. D. 1434.” 
See also Stowe’s Survey, ch. v. p. 215. 


The same record says farther, 


“That the charges and laws of the 


Free Masons have been seen and pe- 
rused by our late Soveraign King Hen- 
ry vi, and by the Lords of his most 
honourable council, who have allowed 
them, and declared, That they be 
right good and reasonable to be hol- 
den, as they have been drawn out and 
collected from the records of auntier 
tymes,” &c. &e. ! 
NO. V. 
ANCIENT CHARGES. 

“ Ye shall be true to the Kin, ang 
the Master ye serve, and tothe fellow- 
ship whereof ye are admitted. y, 
shall be true to and love eidher Ovdher 

“ Yeshall call eidher odher Bry ther 
or Fellow, not slave, nor any uiying 
name. 

“ Ye shall ordain the wisest tq, 


Master of the work; and neithe 


; for 
love nor lineage, riches nor favor, \cot 
one over the work who hath bat little. 
knowledge ; whereby the Master would 
be evil served, and ye ashamed. And 
also ye shall call the governour of the 
work Master in the time of working 
with him: And ye shall truly deserve 


your reward of the Master ye serve. 
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* Allthe Freres shall treat the pe- 
culiarities of eidher odher with the 
mileness, decencie, and forbearance 

e thinks due to his own. 

* Ye shall have areasonable pay, and 
live honestly. 

“Once a year ye are to come and as- 
semble together, to consult how ye 
may best work to serve the Crait, and 
to your own profit and credit.” 


—<— 


To the Editor of the Masonic Register. 
QUERE. 


Can, or ought a lodge, during work- 
ing hours, on pretence of “ not having 
time,” or any other pretence, refuse 
to examine and admit a visiting bro- 
ther who presents himself at its door, 
ready. able, and willing to work his 
way in. - : 

Probably this query may not be 
deemed unworthy of an answer from 
the G. L. or some of its leading mem- 
bers, and may serve 40 remind other 
lodges of their duty. 

_ A BROTHER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CONVICT. 


Re pert Wilson, was a market gar- 
dener.. Early in life be married a de- 
servillf - young woman whom he loved 
with €intire tenderness, and by whom 
he had, several children. No man on 
earth could be more fond of his little 
offsp-ing than Wilson ; and they on the 
ot hand almost worshipped their 
fath, taking delight in nothing so 
muel}. as in doing what he wished. 

Y“Sson was not very wise, nor was he 
at 2] learned; but his heart, which as 
I Wave said was all of tenderness, told 

him with unerring instinct that his 
children would be governed more per- 
fectly and with more wholesome effect, 
under the dominion of love than under 
that of fear, and his was indeed a hap- 
py family; where affection, pleasure, 
obediepce, and faith (faith in each 
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other) weut hand in hand. Wilsou 
was well situated for passing his life 
comfortably, and rationally, his gar- 
den being just far enough out of Lon- 
don to render inconvenient his mix- 
ing in the squalid profligacies of town, 
had he so inclined; and yet he was 
not so entirely in the country as to 
harden him inte the robust callousness 
and ignorant vices of a village life. He 
could just hear enough of the * stir of 
great Babel,” to interest him in it, ard 
to keep his faculties alive aid awake 


| to the value of his own quiet, and to 


the unaffected caresses of his dear wife 
and children, which always appeared 


more and more precious after he had. 


been hearing, in his weekly visits 
to town, some instances of mercenary 
hypocrisy and false hearteduess. 

I lodged two years in his house, and 
have often seen him on a summer’s 
evening sitting in an open part of his 
garden surrounded by his family, in 
unconscious enjoyment of the still and 
rich sun-set. I was his guest the last 
time I saw hin}, poor fellow, in this 
placid happiness. We drank tea in 
the open air, and amused ourselves 


afterwards, | recollect, with reading | 


the preceding day’s news paper, whiicl. 
Wilson used to hire for the evening. 
We sat out of doors later than usual, 
owing to the deiiciousness of the night. 
which, instead of deepening into dark- 
ness, kept up a mellow golden radi- 
ance, sweeter than the searching day- 
light; for before the colours of the 
sun-had entirely fadec in the west, the 
moon came up over the eastern hori- 
zon, and the effect was divine. My 
poor host, however, did not seem so 
happy as usual. He had been thought- 
ful the whole evening, and now be- 
came more pensive, and nothing rous- 
ed him eyen into momentary cheer, 
except the playfulness of his eldest 
daughter, a merry little girl of about 
four or five years of age. It was sad 
to see him, with his dejected face stri- 
ving to laugh and romp with the child, 
who in a short time began to perceive 
the alteration in her father’s manner, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 339 
and to reQect in her smooth face the || half raving, and half imploring, “ look 
uneasiness of his. But their pastime || there, look there!” | 

was of short continuance. It was me- || It would be vain to attempt a de- 
+ laneholy pretence. There was nothing ! scription of the wretched hours passed 
hearty in it, except the dance of the , { by him and his wife in the interval 
child’s forehead locks tossed to and fro | which elapsed between this period and 


sail | silently among her children, her face 
ate j and stretched the round faces of his || was emaciated, and hectic; and her 
his | children, and his wife’s endearments, | eyes were red with the constant swell 
in | instead of coming with hope and en- || of tears. It was a mighty change. 

> couragement, seemed like tokens of || ‘Phe day of trial at length came on; 
ind 4 pat = _™ dhe <= 7 
last : love growing more spiritual and de- | Wilson was found guilty, and sentence 
his + voted under despair; they were em- | of death was passed on him. The 
. | braces hallowed and made sublime by || faws in their justice had enforced the 
an / fame. All this was more than the 1 taxation, the hard pressure of which 
ine | poor man could bear. The failing || had so mainly assisted to drive him 
ch | ' voices of his unconscious, children, | into the crime. But the world is in- 
‘av, |» Were like madness bringing sounds in || explicable. 
mY his ear; and one night, losing in the | His wife did not survive this news 
vht. |. tumult of his thoughts all distinction | many hours. She died in the night 
“a. |) between right and wrong, he rushed || without a struggle. It was of no use 
wk- BS . 
adi i forth and committed robbery. | to let the condemned man know this. 
wy. |. . I shall never forget, as long as I live, || I knew he would never ask he 
lay- , I shall never orget, as long as I live, | new 1e wou never as to see r 
the |. the hour when he was apprehended || again; for their meetings in prison had 
the . by the officers of justice. | already been tormenting beyond endu- 
ori. | A knock was heard at the outer | rance. 

‘i Ts ? ; » > 
My gate; and on Mrs. Wilson’s going to I visited him in his cell two days 
’ pe } open it, two men rushed by her into || before the time appointed for his exé- 
aie. the house, and seized her pale and |} cution. He was silent for many 
“ trembling husband, who, although he || minutes after I entered, and I did not 
ide, expected and, dreaded such an event, |} attempt to rouse him. At length, with 
née was so staggered by it as to lose, for || a voice quivering under an effort to be 
dest a few moments, his consciousness of || composed, he said: “ Although, Mr. 
ss allabout him. The first thing he saw || Saville, I do not request (I was going 
aad on coming to himself, was his wite || to say I do not wish, but God knows 
ari stretched at his feet in a fearful swoon, || how false that would be,) to behold 
uild, _and as he was hurried off, he turned || my wife again in this bitter, bitter 
ine his eyes towards her with a heart bro- |} world, because such a dreary meeti 
ner; ken expression, calling out in a tone — — her ar ; yet pow it 
{| would do me good if I could see my 














in the clear moonshine. 

[ soon found out the cause of this 
depression. He was beginning to be 
pinched under an ugly coalition, an 
increasing family, decreasing business, 


| the time of his trial. 


‘The madness of 
_ his utter despair perhaps, was less in- 


tolerable than the sickening agitation 


|| produced in her mind by the air built 


1 hopes she dared to entertain in weary, 


and times taxed to the utmost. The succession, and which were only born 
gentlefolks, living about the great |, to be soon stricken back into nothing. 


squares, did not spend so much money 


as formerly, in decking their windows | 


and balconies with early flowers and 
rare exotics, and this was an import- 
ant source of Wilson’s revenue. He 
bore up, however, with sad patience, 
for a long time, till hunger thinned 
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1 This is indeed 





a ghastly and withering 
conflict. ‘The poor woman, after en- 
during it for three weeks, could not be 

easily recognized by her old acquaint- 
ances. ‘There were no traces left of 
the happy, bustling wite. She moved 
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child, my eldest girl, my little Betty. 
I know not why it is, but I have an 
idea that her soft prattle, ignorant as 
she is of my fate, would take some- 
thing away from the dismal suffering 
I am to undergo on ‘Wednesday : 
therefore bring her, will you, this after- 
noon ; and frame some postponing ex- 
cuse for my poor wife. ‘These, dear 
sir, are melancholy troubles, but | 
know you are very good. 

In the afternoon accordingly 1 took 
the child, who asked me several times 
on the road why her father did not 
come home. As we walked along the 
gloomy passages to his cell, she clung 
close to me, and did not say a word ; 
it was very diflerent, poor thing, to the 
open and gay garden about w hich she 
was used to run. 

The door of her father’s miserable 


dungeon was soon thrown open, and: 
Te ie 


do not like you to live.in this dark | 


the child rushed into his arms. 


place,” she cried, “come home with 
me and Mr. Saville, aud see mother, 
who is in bed.” 

“7 cannot come just now, my 
child,” he answered, ‘“ you must stay 
a little with me, and throw your arms 
round my neck, and lean your face on 
mine.” 

The child did as she was bid, and 
the poor man straining her to him, 
sobbed bitterly and convulsively.  At- 
ter a few minutes, he looked with 
yearning eyes in her face, saying, 
“come, my child, sing your poor fath- 
er that pretty song which you know 
you used to sing to him when he was 
tired on an evening. I am not well 
now. Look at me, my dear, and 
sing.’ Sat 

How sad it was to hear the child’s 
voice warbling in that dolorous place ! 
I could scarcely bear it; but it seemed 
to have a contrary efiect on the father, 
his eyes were lighted up, and a smile 
appeared in his countenance. The 
song was of love, and woody retire- 
ment, and domestic re pose, and the 
bafiled frowns of fortune, While the 


child was singing I left the cell, to 
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make some arrangements with the_ 


gaoler, who was walking close to the 
door. I had not, however, been thus 
engaged for five minutes, before I 
heard something fall heavily, accom- 
panied by a violent scream, and rush- 
ing into the cell, [f saw the unhappy 
convict lying on the floor, and his lit- 
tle girl clinging round his neck. The 
gaoler and I lifted him up, and alarm- 
ed at the hue of his face, called on the 
medical attendant of the prison, who 
soon told us the poor man was dead. 

The account given by the child 
was——that after she had finished sing- 
ing, her father started, then looked 
sharply in her face, and with astrange 
and short laugh, fell from his chair. 

[ suppose she had sung him into a 
temporary forgetfulness of his situa- 
tion; that she had conjured into his 
inind, with her innocent voice, a bless- 
ed ieonn of past days and enjoyments, 
and that the spell ceased when her 
melody ceased ; the truth of things 
had beat upon his heart with too stun- 
hing a contrast, and it had burst. 

M. L. C. 
—— 


ANECDOTE OF A ROBBER-* 


At the second encampment of the 
English in Bojepore, one of the off- 
cers had a horse stolen by a native. 


who missing the road, before he could 


clear the tents, was detected and 
brought back. ‘The gentleman highly 
pleased at recovering his horse, and 
much surprised at the fellow’s dexter- 
ity in carrying him off, while six or 
seven grooms were sleeping around 
him, was more inclined to admire the 
address and expertness of the thief, 
than to punish him for the robbery. 
The next morning, when his resent- 
ment was entirely subsided into curi- 
osity; he ordered the Bojeporean to 
be brought before him, and enquiring 
by what contrivance he had effected 


“The Zemindars of Bojepore employ @ 
great number of thieves, who pay them 4 
certain part of the booty collected from 
travelers 
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his design; the fellow answered, that || 


he could not clearly relate it, but that 
if his honour desired it, he would show 


him the mode in which he had con- 
ducted the theft. ‘ Well then,” repli- 
ed the officer, ‘since you are so bad 
at verbal deseription, let us see ‘how 
you did it.” 
pickets, the fellow crept softly under 
the horse’s belly, ‘ Now, sir,” said 
he, “pray take notice—this*is the 
manner | crawled over the grooms: 
the next thing | had to do, was to 
loosen the horse’s ropes behind, which 
[ accomplished thus; | then put a hal- 
ter—observe, sir, if you please—over 
his neck, thus.” “ Adsirably clever, 
by Jove,” exclaimed the officer, laugh- 
ing and rubbing his hands.” * In 
this manner,” continued the thief, “I 
jumped upon his back, and when once 
{ am mounted, | dety the devil to over- 
take me.” 
the horse a kick, and galloped away 
in an instant, to the astonishment of 
the gaping croud, and the. mortifica- 
tion of the cajoled officer. 
— 


CURIOUS VARIETIES OF TASTE, 
FEMALE BEAUTY AND DRESS. 


The ladies in Japan gild their teeth ; 
and those of the Indies paint them red. 
The black teeth are esteemed the most 
beautiful in Guzurat, and in some parts 
of America. In Greenland, the wo- 
men colour their faces with blue and 
yellow. However fresh the complex- 
ion of a Muscovite may be, she would 
think herself very ugly if she was not 
plaistered over with paint. ‘The Chi- 
nese must have their feet as diminutive 
as those of the she-goats ; and, to ren- 
der them thus, their youth is passed in 
tortures. In ancient Persia, an aqui- 
line nose was often thought worthy of 
the crown; and, if there was any com- 
petition between two princes, the peo- 
ple generally went by this criterion of 
majesty. In,some countries, the mo- 
thers break the noses of their children ; 


_ and, in others, press the head between 


two boards, that it may become square. 


In saying which, he gave | 


Being arrived at the | 
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The modern Persians have a strong 
aversion to red hair: the Turks, on 
the contrary, are warm admirers of 
these disgusting locks. The Indian 
beauty is thickly smeared with bear’s 


fat: and the female Hotte ‘ntot receives 


from the hand of her lover, not silks, 
or wreaths of flowers, but warm en- 
trails and reeking tripe, to dress her- 
self with enviable ornaments. 

At China, small eyes are liked; and 
the girls are continually plucking their 
eye-brows, that they may be small and 
The Torkish wor dip a 
gold brush in the tincture of a black 
drug, which they pass over their eye- 
brows. It is too visible by day, but 
looks shining by aight. They tinge 
their nails with a rose-colour. 

An ornament for the nose appears 
to us perfectly unnecessary. The 
Peruvians, however, think otherwise ; 
and they hang on ita weighty ring, 
the thickness of which is proportioned 
by the rank of their husbands. The 
custom of boring it, as our ladies do 
their ears, is very common in several 
nations. ‘Through the perforation are 
hung various materials; such as green 
crystal, gold, stones, a slants and some- 
times a great number of gold rings.— 
This is rather troublesome to them in 
blowing their noses; and the fact is, 
some have informed us, that the Jn- 
dian ladies never perform this very 
useful operation. 

The female head-dress, is carried 
in some countries, to singular extrava- 
gance. ‘The Chinese fair carries on 
her head the figure of a certain bird. 
This bird is composed of copper, or 
of gold, according to the quality of the 
person: the wings, spread out, fall 
over the front of the head-dress, and 
conceal the temples. ‘The tail, long 
and open, forms a beautiful tuft of 
feathers. The beak covers the top of 
the nose; the neck is fastened to the 
body of the artificial animal by a 
spring, that it may the more freely 
play, and tremble at the slightest mo- 
tion. 

The extravagance of the Myantses 
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is far more ridiculous than the above. | 
They carry on their heads a slight | 
board, rather longer than a foot, and 


- about ‘ele inches broad: with this they 


cover their hair, and seal it with wax. 
They cannot lie down, nor lean, with- 
out keeping the neck very straight; 
and the country being very woody, it 
is not uncommon to find them with 
their head-dress entangled in the trees 
Whenever they comb their hair, they 
pass an hour by the fire melting the 
wax; but this combing is ouly per- 
forme ce or twice a year. 

Tegps curious account, extracted 





from Duhalde ; we must join that of | 


the inhabitants of the Land of Natal. 
They wear caps or bonnets, from six 
to ten inches high, composed of the 
fat of oxen. They then gradually 
annoint.the head with a purer grease ; 
which mixing with the: hair, fastens 
these h honnets for their lives! 
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‘* We are Declara- 


all born equal,” says the 
tion of Independence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA LAW. 

The following notification, was handed 
last week to several individuals of the cler- 
gy and laity of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina.. 

City Council, Jan. 15,1821. 

Resolved, That the marshal be in- 
structed to inferm the ministers of the 
gospel and others, who keep night and 
Sunday schools, for slaves, that the 
education of such persons is prohibit- 
ed by law, and that the city council 
feel imperiously bound to enforce the 
penalty against those, who may here- 
after forfeit the same, 

Extract from the minutes, 

Joun J. Larar, City Marshal. 


— 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF COU- 
RAGE IN A MOHAWK INDIAN. 


In the beginning of the French and 
Indian war in 1757, this was exempli- 
fied in one of those savages encamped 
at Fort George, in Canada; occasion- 
ed by a sentence being passed upon a 
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soldier to receive five hundred lashes 
for intoxication. 

An Indian known by the name of 
Silver Heels, from his superior agility, 
as well as his admirable finesse in the 
art of war, and who had killed more 
of the enemy than any one of the tribes 
in alliance with Great Britain, acci- 
dentaliy came into the fort, just before 
the soldier was to receive his punish- 
ment; and expressed his displeasure 
that a man should be so shamefully 
disgraced. He went up to the com- 
manding officer, and asked him what 
crime the soldier had committed: the 
officer not choosing to be questioned, 
ordered one of his men to send Silver 
Ileels away, and to inform him that 
the company of Indians was not agree- 
able on such occasions: “Wa! wa! 
oh! oh! oh!” replied the savage, “ but 
what is warrior tied up for ie 
> answered the soldier. 
said Silver Heels, “then 
provide an ithe set of halberds, and tie 
ap your chief, for he gets drunk twice 
aday.” Having said so, he instantly 
left the fort, telling the soldier he 
should quickly return, to endeavour to 
prevent the punishment being inflict- 
ed. Soon after the delinquent was 
tied up, and the drummers in waiting 
to obey orders, when Silver Heels re- 
turned; and going up to the officer, 


with a tomahawk and scalping knife, 


said to him, “Father, are you a war- 
rior, or do you only think yourself so? 
If you are brave, you will not suffer 
your men to strike this soldier whilst 
I am in this fort. Let me advise you 
not to spill the good English blood 
which to-morrow may be wanting to 
oppose the enemy.” The officer, 
turning upon his heel, answered with 
an indignant: look, “that the soldier. 
had transgressed, and must be flogged.” 
“Well! replied Silver Heels, then flog 
him, and we shall soon see whether 
you are as brave a wartior as an 
Indian.” | 

About two days after, the officer was 
riding at some distance from the fort, 
and Silver Heels was lying flat on his 
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stomach, according to his usual cus- 
tom when he watched to surprize an 
enemy. The officer passed without 
perceiving him, wheu he instantly 
sprung up, ‘aud laying hold of the 
horse’s bridle, told the officer to dis- 
mount and fight him. The officer 
judging it improper to risk his life 
against a savage, refused to ty 
and endeavoured to spur his horse. 
Silver Heels perceiving his intention. 
tomahawked the horse, who fell down, 
suddenly, and the officer rolled on the 
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ground without being hurt. “ Now,”’ 


says Silver Heels, “we are on equal || 


terms, and, as you have a brace of pis- 
tols and a sword, you cannot have any 
objection to fighting me.” The offi- 
cer still refusing, Silver Heels told him, 
“that he thought himself a warrior 
when he ordered one of his white 
slaves to be flogged for a breach of 
martial law, but that he had now for- 
got the character he then assumed, or 
he certainly would have fought him ; 
and looking very sternly, added, that 
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he had a great mind to make him 
change his climate; but as that mode 
of proceeding would not answer his 
purpose, and sufficiently expose him 
among his brother warriors, he might 
walk home as soon as he pleased ; and 
that to-morrow morning he would 
come to the fort with the horse’s scalp, 
and relate the circumstance.” The 
officer rejoiced to escape so well, | 
though he was obliged to walk a dis- 
tance of three miles. 

The next morning Silver Heels ar- 
rived and asked to see the officer, but 
was denied admission into his pre- 
sence. Some of his brother officers 
came out, and inquired his business; | 
he related to them the circumstance 
between the officer and himself, and 
exhibited the trophy; adding, “ that 
to-morrow he intended going to war, 
and should make a point of taking an 
old woman prisoner, whom he would 
send to take command of the fort, as 
the great chief was only fit to fight 
with his dog or cat, when he was eat- 
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‘Then asking for some rum, 
which was given him, he left the fort 
to fulfil his promise; but was soon af- 
ter killed in an engagement, fighting 
mantully at the head of a party of Mo- 
hawks, near the Bloody Pond, joining 
to lord Loudon’s road, in the way to 
Albany. 


— a 


EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE. 


A foreign paper gives the following 
account of the interposition of Divine 
Providence in favour of a widow and 
her family, near Dordrecht, in the pro- 
vince of Holland. ‘This industrious 
woman was left by her husband, who 
was an eminent carpenter, a comfort- 
able house, with some land, and two 
boats for carrying merchandize and 
passengers on the canals. She was 
also supposed to be worth above ten 
ihousand guilders in ready money, 
which she employed in an hempen 
and sail cloth menufactory, as the 
means not only of increasing her for- 
tune, but of instructing her childrea 
(a son and two daughters) in those 
useful brancl:es of business. 

One night, about nine o’clock, when 
the workmen were gone home, a per- 
son dressed in uniform, with a mus- 
ket and broad sword, came to her 
house, and requested lodging. “ Het 
no lodgings, friend,” said the widow ; 
“and besides, I have no spare bed, un- 
less you sleep with my son, which | 
think very improper, being a perfect 
stranger to us all.” ‘The soldier then 
shewed ‘a discharge_from Diesbach’s 
regiment, signed by the major, who 
gave him an excellent character, and 
a passport from Comte de ‘tailliebois, 
governor of Breda. . 

‘The widow believing the stranger 
to be an honest man, as he really was, 
called her son, and asked him if he 
would accommodate a veteran, who 
had served the xepublic thirty years 
with reputation, with a part of his bed. 
The young man consented, and the. 
soldier having been hospitably enter- 
tained, withdrew torest. Some hours 
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after, a loud thumping was heard at 
the street door, which roused the sol- 
dier, who stole softly down stairs, and 
listened in the hall. ‘The blows were 
repeated, and the door almost broken 
through by a sledge, or some heavy 
instrument. By this time, the af- 
frighted widow and her daughters 
were running about, and screaming 
rmourder! murder! but the son having 
joined the soldier, with a case of load- 
ed pistols, and the latter, screwing on 
his bayonet, and fresh priming his 
piece, which was well filled with slugs, 
desired the women to retire, as bloody 
work might be expected in a_ few 
minutes. 

Soon after, the door was burst in, 
and two fellows entered; they were 
instantly shot by the son, who dis- 
charged both his pistols at once. Two 
more returned the favour from with- 
out, but luckily. without effect; and 
the intrepid veteran, taking immediate 
advantage of the dischi urge of their. 
arms, rushing on them like a lion, ran 
one through with his bayonet, and 
while the other was running away, 
lodged the contents of his piece be- 
tween his shoulders, and he dropped 
dead on the spot. They then closed 
the door as well as they could, re- 
loaded their arms, made a good fire, 
and watched till day-light, when a 
number of weavers and spinners came 
to resume their employments. We 
may guess their horror and surprise 
on seeing four men dead on a dung- 
hill, whither the soldier had dragged 
them before the door was shut. 

The burgomaster and his Syndic 
attended, and took the depositions of 
the family, relative to this affair. The 
bodies were buried in a cross-road, 
and a stone erected over their grave, 
with this inscription: “ Here lies the 
wretched carcases of four unknown 
rufians, who deservedly lost their 
lives in an attempt to rob or murder a 
worthy woman, and her family. A 
stranger who slept iv the house, to 
which Divine Providence undoubtedly 
directed him, was the principal instru- 
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with one hundred guineas, 
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“ment im preventing the perpetration 


of such horrid designs, which justly 
entitles him to alasting memorial, and 
the thanks of the public. John Adri- 
an de Vries, a discharged soldier, 


from the regiment of Diesbach, a na- 
tive of Middleburgh, in Zealand, and 
upwards of seventy years old, was the 


David who slew two of these Gelade: : 


_ the rest being killed by the son of the 


family.” 

The widow presented the soldie 
and the 
city settled a handsome pensioa on 


him tor the rest of his life. 
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For rukt Masonie 


The “ Life of General Jackson,” 


published a few years since in an oeta- 
-vo volume, was commenced by thie 


late Major Reid, (who served as an 
aid to him in the late w war,) and com- 
pleted by the honourable John H. Ea- 
ton, now a senator in congress, from 
Tennessee. From that work, (the 
fidelity of which general Jackson him- 
self has acknowledged, ) we have made 
the following abrtdgement. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL JACKSON, 


The parents of Andrew Jackson 
were Irish. His father (Andrew) the 
youngest son of his family, emigrated 
to America about the year 1765, 
bringing with him his two sons, Hugh 
and Robert, both very young. Landing 
at Charleston, in South-Carolina, he 
purchased a tract of land, in what was 
then called the Waxsaw settlement, 
about forty-five miles above Camden ; 
at which place the subject of this his- 
tory was born, on the 15th of March, 
1767. Shortly after his birth his fa- 
ther died, leaving three sons to be pro- 
vided for by their mother. She ap- 
pears to have been an exemplary wo- 
man, and to have executed the ardu- 
ous duties which had devolved on her, 








with great faithfulness and success. 
| Tothe lessons she jncylcated on the 
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youthful minds of her sons, was, no 


doubt, owing, in a great measure, that | 


fixed opposition to British «tyranny 
and oppression, which afterwards so 
much distinguished them. Often would 
she spend the winter’s night, in re- 
counting to them the sufferings of their 
grandfather, at the siege of Carrick- 
fergus, and the oppressions exercise 

by the nobility of Ireland, over theg 





labouring poor; impressing it upon | 
them, as their first duty, to expend | 
their lives, if it should become neces- | 


sary, in defending and supporting the 
natural rights of man. 

Inheriting but a small patrimony 
from their father, it was impossible 
that all the sons could receive an ex- 
pensive education. The two eldest 
were therefore only taught the rudi- 


ments of their mother tongue, at a_ 


common country school. But Andrew, 
being intended by his mother for the 
ministry, was sent to a flourishing 
academy in the Waxsaw meeting- 
house, superintended by Mr. Humph- 
ries. Here he was placed on the stu- 
dy of the dead languages, and contin- 
ued until the revolutionary war, ex- 
tending its ravages into that section of 
South-Carolina, where he then was, 
rendered it necessary that every one 
should betake himself to the American 
standard, seek protection with the en- 
emy, or flee his country, I[t was not 
an alternative that admitted of much 
deliberation. The natural ardour of 
his temper, deriving encouragement 
from his mother, whose feelings were 
not less alive on the occasion than his 
own, quickly determined him in the 
course to be pursued ; and at the ten- 
der age of fourteen, with his brother 
Robert, he hastened to the American 
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some idea of the different evolutions of 
the field, having been indulged by 
their mother in attending the drill, 
and general musters. 

The Americans being unequal, as 
well by tle inferiority of their num- 
bers, as their discipline, to engage the 
British army in battle, retired before 
it, into the interior of North-Carolina ; 
but when they learned that lord Corn- 
wallis had crossed the Yadkin, they 
returned in small detachments to their 
native state. On their arrival, they 
found lord Rawdon in possession of 
Camden, and the whole country 
around in a state of desolation. The 


| British commander being advised of 


the return of the settlers of Waxsaw, 
major Coffin was immediately des- 
patched thither, with a corps of light 
dragoons, a company of infantry, and 
a considerable number of tories, for 
their capture and destruction. Hear- 
ing of their approach, the settlers, 
without delay, appointed the Waxsaw 
meéting-house as a place of rendez- 
vous, that they might the better col- 
lect their scattered strength, and con- 
cert some system of operations.— 
About forty of them had accordingly 
assembled at this point, when the ene- 
my approached, keeping the tories, 
who were dressed in the common garb 
of the country, in front, whereby this 
little band of patriots were completely 
deceived, taking them for captain 
Nesbit’s company, in expectation of 
which they had been waiting. Elev- 
en of them were taken prisoners; the 
rest with difficulty fled, scattering and 
betaking themselves to the w for 
concealment. Of those who thus es- 
caped, though closely pursued, were 
Andrew Jackson and his brother, who 


camp, and engaged in the service of 
his country. His oldest brother, who 
had previously joined the army, had 
lost his life at the battle of Stono, by 
the exéessive heat of the weather, and 
the fatigues of the day. 

Both Andrew and Robert were at 
this period pretty well acquainted ( 
with the manuel exercise, and had || and made prisoners, by Coffin’s dra 
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entering a secret bead in a creek, that 
was close at hand, obtained a mo- 
mentary respite from danger, and 
avoided, for the night, the pursuit of 
the enemy. ‘The next day, however, 
having gone toa neighbouring house, 


for the purpose of ptr, some- 
thing to eat, they were broken in upon, 
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goons, and a party of tories who ac- || 
companied them. They had approach- | 
ed the house by a route through the 
woods, and thereby eluded the vigi- | 
Lince of a sentinel who had been post- | 
ed onthe road. Being placed under | 
guard, Andrew was ordered, in a ve- | 
ry imperious tone, by a British officer, 
to clean his boots, which had become | 
muddied in crossing a creek. This 
order he positively and peremptorily | 
refused to obey, alleging that he look- 
ed tor such treatment as a prisoner of | 
war had a right to expect. Incensed 
at his refusal, the officer aimed a blow | 
at his head with a drawn sword, 
which would, very probably, have | 
terminated his existence, had he not 
parried ws effects by throwing up his | 
left hand, on which he received a se- 
vere wound.. His brother, at the same 
time, for a similar offence, received a 
deep cut on the head, which afterwards 
occasioned his death. ‘They were both 
now taken to gaol, where, separated 
and confined, they were treated #vith 
marked severity, until a few days af- 
ter the battle before Camden, when, 
in consequence of a partial exchange, 
effected by the intercessions and exer- 
tions of their mother, and captain 
Walker, of the militia, they were both 
released. Captain Walker had, in a 
charge on the rear of the British army, 
succeeded in making thirteen prison- 
ers, whom he gave in exchange for 
seven Americans, of which number 
were these two young men. Robert, 
during his confinement in prison, had 
suffered. greatly; the wound on his 
head, all this time, having never been 
dressed, was followed by an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which, in a few days 
after his liberation, brought him to the 
ave. To add to the afflictions of 
Andrew, his mother, worn down by 
grief, and her incessant exertions to 
provide clothing and other comforts 
for the suffering prisoners, who had 
been taken from her neighbourhood, 
expired, in a few weeks after her son, 
near the lines of the enemy, in the vi- 
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cinity of Charleston. Andrew, the | 


last and only surviving child, coutined | 


to a bed of sickness, occasioned by the 
suflerings he had been compelled to 
undergo, whilst a prisoner, and by. 
getting wet, on his return from captiv- 
ity, was thus left in the wide world, 
without a human being with whom lie 
could claim a near relationship. ‘Tlie 
small pox beginning, about the sane 
time, to make its appearance upon 
him, had well nigh terminated his sor- 
rows and his existence. 

Having at length recovered from 
his complicated affictions, he entered 
upon the enjoyment of his estate, 
which, although small, would have 
been sufficient, under prudent man- 
agement, to have completed his edu- 
cation, on the liberal scale which his 
mother had designed. Uufortunately, 
however, he, like too many young 
men, sacrificing future prospects to 
present gratification, expended it with 
rather too profuse a hand. Coming, 
at length, to foresee that he should be 
obliged to rely on his own exertions, 
for support aud success in life, he again 
betook himself to his studies, with in- 
creased industry. He recommenced 
under Mr. M‘Cullock, in what was 
then called the New Acquisition, near 
Hill’s iron works. L[lere. he revised 
the languages, devoting a portion ot 
his time to a desultory course of stu- 
dies. | 

His education being now compl¢ted, 
so far as his wasted volcan and 
the opportunities then afforded in that 
section of the country, would permit, 
at the age of eighteen, he turned his 
attention to acquiring a profession, and 
preparing himself to enter on the busy 
scenes of life. ‘The pulpit, for which 
he had been designed by his mother, 
was now abandoned for the bar; end, 
in the winter of 1784, he repaired to 
Salisbury, in North Carolina, and 
commenced the study of the law, un- 
der Spruce M-Cay, Esq. (afterwards 
oue of the judges of that state,) and 
continued it under colonel John Stokes. 
Having remained at Salisbury until 
the winter of 1786, he obtained a Li- 
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ately determined to accompany judge | 


and going out to hold the first supreme 


- been Jackson’s intention, certainly, to 
» make Tennessee the place of his fu- 





| ken of, as presenting flattering pros- 


_ experimental, and his stay remained to 
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cense from the judges to practice, and | 
continued in the state until the spring | 
of 1788. 

The observations he was enabled, 
during this time, to make, satisfied 
him that this state presented few in- 
ducements to a young attorney; and 
recollecting that he stood a solitary in- 
dividual in life, without relations to 
aid him in the onset, when innumera- | 
ble difficulties arise and retard suc- 
cess, he determined to seek a new 
country. But for this, he might have 
again returned to his native state ; 
but the death of every relation he had, 
had wiped away all those recollections 
and circumstances which warp the 
mind to the place of its nativity. The 
western parts of the state of Tennes- | 
see were, about this time, often spo- | 





He immedi- 


pects to adventurers. 


M‘Nairy thither, who was appointed, 


court that had ever satin the state. 
Having reached the Holston, they as- 
certained it would be impossible to 
arrive at the time appointed for the 
session of the court: and therefore 
determined to remain in that country 
until fall, They recommenced their 
journey in October, and, passing 
through the wilderness, reached Nash- . 
ville in the same month. It had not 


ture residence; his visit was merely 


be determined by the advantages that 
might be disclosed ; but finding, soon 
after his arrival, that a considerable 
opening was offered for the success of 
a young attorney, he determined to 
remain. His industry and attention 
soon brought him forward, and intro- 
duced him to a profitable practice. 
Shortly afterwards, he was appointed 
attorney-general for the district, in. 
which capacity he continued to act for 
several years. 

Indian depredations being then fre- 





quent on the Cumberland, every maa | 
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became a soldier. Unassisted by the 
government, the settlers were forced 
to rely on their own bravery and ex- 
ertions. Although Young, no person 
was more distinguished than Andrew 
Jackson, in defending the country. 
against these predatory incursions of 
the savages, who continually harrass 
ed the frontiers, and not unfrequently 
approached the heart of the settle 
ments, which were thin, but not wide- 
ly extended. He aided alike in gar- 
risoning the forts, and in pursuing 
and chastising the enemy. 

Inthe year 1796, having, by his 
patriotism, firmness, and talons, se- 
cured to himself a distinguished stand- 
ing with all classes, he was chosen one 
of the members of the convention, for 
establishing a constitution for the state. 
His good conduct and zeal for the pub. 
lic interest, on this occasion, brought 
him more conspicuously to view ; and, 
without proposing or soliciting, he was, 
in the same year, elected a member of 
the house of representatives, in Con- 
gress, for the state of Tennessee.— 
The following year, his reputation con- 
tinuing to increase, and every bosom 
feeling a wish to raise him to still high- 
er honours, he was chosen a member 
of the United States’ senate. 

The state of Tennessee, on its ad- 
mission into the Union, comprising but 
one military division, and general 
Conway, who commanded it, as ma-' 
jor-general, dying about this time, 
Jackson, without being consulted on 
the subject, and without the least inti- 
mation of what was in agitation, was 
chosen, by the field officers, to succeed 
him, 

At this period, the country was dis- 
tracted by party spirit, which prevail- 
ed more generally, and to a greater 
excess than has since been known.— 
The causes of contenticn have fon 
ago ceased, and many of the principal 
actors themselves have now quit the 
political stage: no improper motives 
can therefore be attributed to the re- 
marks which may be offered on the 
occasion. | Mr. Adams, then Presi- 
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dent, was at the head of the dominant 
y, and all who refused to acknow- 
edge its superiority, in wéalth, “ta- 
lents,” or reputation, were doomed to 
proscription. | 
A single instance may be adduced, 
which will fully prove the “ madness 
and folly” that then prevailed, and 
continued even to a much later day. 
The inheritor of the family mansion 
_of Washington, at Mount Vernon, was 
silly enough to publish an oration, in 


which he with much zeal, averred | 
that in the event of any heroic action . 
being performed, he would stake “his/ 


life on it, that the man was a federal- 
ist!” The subject of this memoir, 
the hero of the Tohopeka, and of Or- 
leans, afforded a no very flattering cor- 
roboration of the ridiculous assump- 
tion. General Jackson, himself, was 
firmly attached to the republican par- 
ty: but not, says his biographer, “ one 
of those blind infatuated partizans, 
who holds the opinions of others in de- 
rision, and determines on the good or 
bad qualities of a man, accordingly 
as he belongs to this or the other sect.” 

Disgusted with the mode of admin- 
istering the government, and tired of 
the intrigues for which he found him- 
self unqualified, he, after having for 
two years voted with the minority, re- 
signedhis seat in the senate, in 1799. 
Immediately after the relinquishment 
of that place, he was appointed one of 
the judges of the supreme court of the 
state. Sensibly alive ‘to the difficult 
duties of this station, and impressed 
with the great injury he might do to 
suitors, by erroneous decisions, he ad- 
vanced to the office with reluctance, 
and in a short time resigned it; leav- 


ing it open for those, who, he believed, |, the country where they had been em- 
were better qualified than himself, to || bodied. This course, was approved 


discharge its intricate and important 
‘duties. Determined now to spend his 
life in tranquility, and retirement, he 
settled himself on an elegant farm, 
ten miles from Nashville, on the Cum- 
berland river; where for several years, 
he enjoyed all the comforts of domes- 
tic and social intercourse. Abstracted 
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from the busy scenes of public life 
surrounded by friends whom he loved 
and who entertained for him the high- 
est veneration and respect, and blessed 
with an amiable and affectionate con- 
sort, nothing seemed wanting to the 
completion of that happiness he so 
apxiously desired whilst in office.” 
Such was the situation of general 
Jackson, on the declaration of war 
against Great Britain, in the year 1812. 
Iver devoted to the interest of 
his country, he, from that moment, 
knew ne wish so strong as that of en- 
tering into her service, against a pow- 
er, which, independent of public con- 
siderations, he had many private rea- 
sons for disliking. In her, he could 
trace the efficient cause, why, in early 
life, he had been left forlorn and wretch- 
ed, without a single relation in the 
world. His proud and inflexible mind, | 
however, could not venture to solicit 
an appointment in the army now about 
to be raised; but under the acts, au- 
thorizing the President to accept the 
services of fifty thousand volunteers, 
he addressed the citizens of his divis- 


ion, and twenty-five hundred. flocked 


to his standard. Having received 
orders to descend the Mississippi, for 
the defence of the lower country, he 
assembled the troops at Nashville; 
and on the 7th January 1813, they de- 
parted for the south. On arriving at | 
Natchez, he received orders to dismiss | 
kis forces, as all apprehensions of an 
invasion in that quarter, had vanished : 
but general Jackson, aware of the con- 
sequences which would attend a dis- 
persion of militia-men so far. from — 
their homes, determined to disregard © 
the order, and march them back to | 


by the government, as his disobedi- 
ence of the ace was justified by the 


_ strong circumstances of the case ; and 


certainly no act of his life, reflected 
ore credit to his feelings. 


After his return, general Jackson 


| was involved in a private quarrel, 


which resulted in his being severely 
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wounded. About the same time fort 
Mimms was surprised by the Creek In- 
dians, and the garrison, including wo- 
men and children, were put to the 
sword. This barbarous outrage caus- 
ed an unusual excitement, and the state 
of Tennessee immediately directed the 
raising of a large body of militia, which 
was placed under the command of ge- 
neral Jackson. Although he had not 
yet recovered from his wounds, he 
placed himself at the head of this army, 

and despatched general Coffee with 
the mounted riflemen, to the destined 
seat of war. That gallant officer even- 
tually came up with the hostile Creeks 
at Tallusbatchee, where he succeeded 
in routing them with great slaughter. 
Shortly afterwards general Jackson 
himself fell in with a large body of the 
enemy at Talladega, and compelled 
them to retreat with a heavy loss. As 
his army receded from the ¢ultivated 
settlements, the difficulty of | obtaining 
supplies increased, and thisybeing aug- 
mented by the carelessness or mismau- 
agement of the commissaries, at length 
reduced them to the greatest neces- 
sities. Dissatisfaction pervaded the 
whole camp, and this at length broke 
out into a general mutiny. The sedi- 
tious proceedings of several of the 
corps had been already quelled, when 


at length nearly the whole brigade of 


volunteers came to the determination 
of returning home. 
arrived, and general Jackson feeling 
its importance, determined to take no 
middle ground, but by a resolute course 
to triumph or to perish. He was still 
without the use of his left arm; but, 


seizing a musket, and resting it on the | 


neck of his horse, he threw himself in 
front of the column, and threatened to 
shoot the first man who should attempt 
to advance. For many minutes the 
column preserved a sullen, yet he- 
Sitating attitude, fearing to proceed in 
their purpose, and disliking to aban- 
don it. Jn the mean time, those who 
remained faithful to their duty, amount- 
ing to about two companies, were col- 
lected and formed at a short distance 


The crisis had 
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in advance of the troops, and:in rear 
of the general, with positive directions 
to imitate his example in firing, if they 
attempted to proceed. At length, find- 
ing no one bold enough to advance, 
and overtaken by those fears that in 
the hour of peril always beset persons 
engaged in what they know to be a 
bad cause, they abandoned their pur- 
pose, and turning quietly round, agreed 
to return to their posts. Although the 
immediate execution of their purpose 
was thus. prevented, it was soon dis- 
covered that it was not wholly relin- 
quished, and that nothing could be ex- 
pected from their future services. Ge- 
neral Jackson, therefore, determined 
tu rid himself, as soon as possible, of 
men, whose presence answered no 
other end, than to keep alive discon- 
tent in his camp. He accordingly, 
after appealing in vain to their patri- 
otism, ordered them to march to Nash- 
ville, and there await the instructions 
of government. ‘lhe infection of dis- 
content soon spread to Coffee’s bri- 
gade, on which he had placed great 
reliance ; and in opposition to ever 
entreaty that could be urged, they 
persisted in their determination, and 
breaking up their camp, returned to 
their homes. 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 
NR 


ACCOUNT OF ALEXANDER'’S EXPE. 

DITION INTO INDIA. | 

From Dr. Robertson's Disquisitions. 

(Concluded from page 313.) 

When Alexander invaded India, he 
had something more in view than a 
transient incursion. It was his object 
to annex that extensive and cialent 
country to his empire, and though the 
refractory spirit of his army obliged 
him, at that time, to suspend the pro- 
secution of his plan, he was far from 
relinquishing it. To exhibit a gene- 
ral view of the measures which he 
adopted for this purpose, and to point 
out their propriety and probable suc- 
cess, is not foreign from the subject of 
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this disquisition, and will convey a 
more just idea than is usually enter- 
tained of the original genius, and ex- 
tent of political wisdom which distin- 
guished this illustrious man. When 
Alexander became master of the Per- 
sian empire, he early perceived that 
with all the power of his hereditary 
dominions, reinforced by the troops’ 
which the ascendency he had acquired 
over the various states of Greece might 
enable him to raise there, he could not 
hope to retain in subjection territories 
so extensive and populous ; that to ren- 
der his authority secure and permanent, 
it must be established in the affection 
of the nations which he had subdued, 
and maintained by their arms; and 
that in order to acquire this advan- 
tage, all distinction between the victors 
and vanquished must, be abolished ; 
and his {uropean and Asiatic sub- 
jects must be incorporated, and be- 
come one people, by obeying the same 
laws, and by adopting the same man- 
ners, institutions, and discipline. Lib- 
eral as this plan of policy was, and 
well adapted to accomplish what he 
had in view, nothing could be more re- 
pugnant to the ideas and prejudices of 
his countrymen. The Greeks had 
such an high opinion of the pre-em- 
inence to which they were raised by 
civilization and science, that they seem 
hardly to have acknowledged the rest 
of mankind to be of the same spe- 
cies withthemselves. To every other 
eo they gave the degrading appel- 
ation of barbarians; and in conse- 
quence of their own boasted superior- 
ity, they asserted a right of dominion 
over them, in the same manner as the 
soul has over the body, and men have 
over irrational animals. Extravagant 
as this pretension may now appear, it 
found adwission, to the disgrace of an- 
cieat philosophers, into all the schools. 
Aristotle, full of this opinion, in sup- 
port of which he employs arguments 
more subtle than solid, advised Alex- 
ander to govern the Greeks like sub- 
jects, and the barbarians as slaves; to 
consider the former as companions, the 
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latter as creatures of an inferior na- 
ture. But the sentiments of the pupil 
were more enlarged than those of his 
master; and his experience in governs 
ing men, taught the monarch what the 
speculative science of the philosopher 
did not discover. Soon after the vic- 
tory at Arbela, Alexander himeelf, and, 
by his persuasion, many of his officers, 
assumed the Persian dress, and con- 
formed to several of their customs.— 
At the same time he encouraged the 
Persian nobles to imitate the manners 


_ of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek 


language, and to acquire a relish for 
the beauties of the elegant writers in 


that tonene, which were then univer- 


A A ES 





sally studied ang admired. 


In order 
to render the union more complete, he 
resolved to marry one of the, daugh- 
ters of Darius, and chuse wives for a 
hundred of his principal officers in 
the most illustrious Persian families, 
Their nuptials were celebrated with 
creat pomp and festivity, and with 
high exultation of the conquered peo- 
ple. In imitation of them, above 
10,000 Macedonians of inferior rank 
married Persian women, to each of 
whom Alexander gave nuptial pres- 
ents, as a testimony of his approbation 
of their conduct. But assiduously as 
Alexander laboured to amite his Euro- 
pean and Asiatic subjects, by the most 
indissoluble ties, he did not trust en- 
tirely to the success of that measure 
for the security of his new conquests. 
In every province which he subdued, 
he made choice of proper stations, 
where he built and fortified cities, in 
which he placed garrisons, composed 
partly of such of the natives as con- 
formed to the Grecian manners and 
discipline, and partly of such of his 
European subjects, as were worn out 
with the fatigues of service, and wish- 
ed for repose, and a permanent estab- 
lishment. These cities were nume- 
rous, and served not only as a chain of 
posts to keep open the communication 
between the different provinces of his 
dominions, but as places of strength 
to over-awe and curb the conquered 
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people. Thirty thousand of his new 

subjects, who had been discipline dit 
these cities, and armed after the Euro- | 
pean fashion, appeared before Alexau- | 
der in Susa, and were formed by him 
into that compact solid bedy cf infan- 
try. kuown by the name of the *valanx, 
which constituted the strength of a | 
Macedonian army. But in order to | 
secure entire authority over this new 
corps, as well as to render it more ef- 
fective, he appointed that every officer 
in it entrusted with command, either 
superior or subaltera, should be kuro- 
pean. As the ingenuity of mankind 
naturally has recourse in similar situa- 
tions to the same expedients, the L:uro- 
pean powers, who now in their Indian 
territories employ numerous bodies of 
the 
forming the establishnient of these 
troops, adopted the same imaaims ; and, 
probably without knowing have 
modelled their battalions of Sepoys 
upon the same principles as Alexander 
did his Phalanx of Persians. The far- 
ther Alexander pushed his conquests 
‘from the banks of the ‘uphrates, 
which may be consi /cred as the centre 


Eee 


natives in their service, have, in | 


of his domivions. hie found it necessa- 
ry to build and to fortify a great num- | 


ber of cities. 
east and south of the 


Several of these to the | 
Caspian Sea are | 


mentioned by ancient authors ; and in | 


Judia itself, 


on the Acesines, both navigable rivers: 
which, alter uniting their streams, fall 
into the Indus. From the choice of 
such situations, it is obvigus that he in- 
tended, by means of these cities, to 
keep open a communication with In- 
dia, not only by land, but by sea. I 
was chiefly with a view to the latter of 
these objects (as I have already ob 


tion of the Indus with so much atten- 


tion. With the same view, on his re- 


he founded two cities on | 
the banks of the Hydaspes, and a third | 
| 


turn to Susa, he, in person, surveyed | 


the course of the Euphrates and ‘Ti 
gris, and gave directions to remove th: 


served) that he examined the naviga- | 
| 


cataracts or dams, with which the an- | 


cient monarchs of Persia, induced by 
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a peculiar precept of their religion, 
which enjoined them to guard with the 


_utinost care against defiling any of the 


elements, had constructed near the 
mouths of these rivers, in order to 
shut out their subjects from any access 
to the ocean. By opening the naviga- 
tion in this manner, he proposed, that 
the valuable commodities of India 
should be conveyed from the Persian 
Gull into the interior parts of his Asiat- 
ic dominions, waile by the Arabian 
Gulf they should be carried to Alexan- 
dria, and distributed to the rest of the 
world. Grand and extensive as these 
schemes were, the precautions employ- 
ed, and the arrangements made for 
carrying them into execution, were so 
various, and so proper, that Alexander 
had good reason to entertain sanguine 
hopes of their proving successful. At 
the time when the mutinous spirit of 
his soldiers obliged him to relinquish 
his operations in India, he was not thir- 
ty years of age complete. At this en- 
terprizing period of life, a prince, of a 

hirit So active, persevering, and inde- 
fativable, must have soon found means 
to resume a favourite measure, on 
which he had been long intent. If he 
had invaded India a second time, he 
would not, as formerly, have been obli- 
ged to force his way through hostile 
and unexplored regioas, opposed at 
every step by nations and tribes of bar- 
barians, whose names had never reach- 
ed Greece. All Asia, from the shores 
of the Ionian sea, to the banks of the 


‘Ilyphasis, would then have been sub- 


ject to his dominions; and through 
that immense stretch of country he 
had established such a chain of cities, 
or fortified stations, that his armies 
might have continued their march with 
safety, and have found a regular suc- 
cession of magazines provided for their 
subsistence. Nor would it have been 
difficult for him to bring into the ‘field 
forces sufficient to have achieved the 
conquest of a country so populous and 

extensive as India. Having armed and 
disciplined his subjects in the east like 
Europeans, they would have beeu am- 
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bitious to imitate and to equal their in- 
structors; and Alexander might have 
drawn recruits, not froin his scanty do- 
mains in Macedonia and Greece,’ but 
from the vast regions of Asia, which, 
in every age, has covered the earth, 
and astonished mankind with its nume- 
rous armies. 

When Alexander, at the head of 
such a formidable power, had reached 
the confines of India, he’ might have 
entered it under circumstances very 
different from those in his first expedi- 
tion. Tle had secured a firm tooting 
there, partly by means of the earrisons 
which he left in the three cities which 
he had built and fortified, and partly 
by his alliance with ‘Taxiles and Porus. 
These two Indian princes, won by 
Alexander’s humanity and benificence, 
which, as they were virtues seldom 
displayed in the ancient mode: of car- 
rying on war, excited of course an 
higher degree of admiration and grati- 
tude, had continued steady in their at- 
tachment tothe Macedonians. Re-in- 
forced by their troops, and guided by 
their information as well as by the ex- 
perience which he had acquired in his 
former campaigns, Alexander must 
have made rapid progress in a country, 
where every invader, from his time to 
the present age, has proved successful. 

But this, and all ‘his other splendid 
schemes, were terminated at once by 
his untimely death. In consequence 
of that, however, events took place, 
which illustrate and confirm the just- 
ness of the preceding speculations and 
conjectures, by evidence the most 
striking and satisfactory. When that 
empire, which the superior genius of 
Alexander had kept united and in sub- 
jection, no longer felt this superintend- 
ing controul, it broke into pieces, and 
its various provinces were seized by 
his principal officers, and parcelled eut 
amongthem. From ambition, emula- 
tion, and personal animosity, they soon 
turned their arms against one another ; 
and as several of the leaders were 
equally eminent for political abilities, 
and for military skill, the centest was 
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equent vicissitudes of fortune.—- 
Amidst the” various convulsions and 
revolutions which these occasioned, it 
was found that the measures of Alex- 
ander fr the ‘preservation of his con- 
quests 80- beer concerted with such 
sagacity, that upon the final restora- 
tion of tranqu‘lity, the Macedonian do- 
minion continued to be established in 
every part of Asia, and not one pro- 
vince had shaken off the yoke. Even 
India, the most remote of Alexander’s 
conquests, quietly submitted to Pytho, 
the son of Agenor, and afterwards to 


Seleucus, who successively obtained 


dominion over that part of Asia. Po- 


rus and Taxiles, notwithstanding the 


death of their benefactor, neither de- 
clined submission to the authority of 
the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence. 
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CALCUTTA. 


Extracted from Hamilton’s East India 
Gazetteer. 


The local situation of Calcutta is 
not fortunate, for it has extensive 
muddy lakes, and an immense forest 
close to it; and was at first deemed 
hardly less unhealthy than Batavia, 
which it resembled in being placed in 
a flat and marshy country. The En- 
glish, it has been remarked, have been 
more inattentive to the natural advan- 
tages of situation than the Frerch, 
who have always in India, selected 
better stations for founding their for- 
eign settlements. The jungle has since 
been cleared away toa certain dis- 
tance, the streets properly drained, 
and the ponds filled up; by which a 
vast surface of stagnant water has beer 
removed, but the air of the town is 
still much affected by the vicinity of 
the Sunderbunds. 

The city stands about 100 miles from 
the sea, on the east side of the western 
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branch of the Ganges, named by Ev- | 
ropeans the Hooghly river, but by the | 
natives the Bhagirathi, or true Gan- | 
ves, and considered by them peculiar- || 
ly holy. At high water the river is } 
here a full mile in breadth; but, dur- | 
ing the ebb, the opposite side to Cal- | 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 





eutta exposes a long range of dry sand * 
banks. 
the sea, a stranger is much struck with 


gant villas on each side of the river, | 
the company’s botanic gardens, the 


spires of the churches, temples, and | 
minare:s, and the strong and recular | 
; } 

| 


citadel of fort William. It exhibited | 
avery different appearance in 1717, 
of which the {u%owing is a correct de- | 
scription : 

‘The present town was then a village, 
appertaining to the district of Nuddea, 
the houses of which were scattered 
about in clusters, of 10 or 12 each, | 
and the inhabitants chiefly husband- | 
men. 

‘the modern town and suburbs of 
Calcutta, extends along the east side 
of the river above six miles, but the 
breadth varies very much at different 
plaees. ‘The esplanade between the | 
town and fort William, leaves a grand 
opening, along the edge of which is 
placed the new government-house, 
erected by the marquis Wellesley ; and 
continued on ina line with this edi- 
lice, is a range of magnificent houses, 
ornamented with spacious veraudahs. 
Chowringhee, formerly a collection of 
native huts, is now an entire village of 
palaces, and extends for a considera- 
ble distance into the country. The 
architecture of the houses is Grecian, 
which does not appear the best adapt- 
ed for the country or climate, as the 
pillars of the verandahs are too much 
elevated, to keep out the sun during 
the morning and evening, although at 
both these times the heat is excessive ; 
and, in the wet season, the rain beats 
in. Perhaps a more confined Hindoo 
style of building, altbough less orna- 
mental, might be found ef more prac- 
tical comfort. 


Ww 


In approaching Calcutta from. | 








GREENLANDERS. 


The Greenlanders seem to belong 
to the Mongul race; their stature is 
small, and they seldom arrive at a 
creater age than fifty years; the wo- 
men are nearly as tall ard robust as 
the men, and join with them in all 
their labours and exercises. Their ha- 
bitations are all situated near the coast, 


! 

as the climate is there less severe, and 
its magnificent appearance; the ele- || jt is more convenient for fishing, which 

| 

| 

{ 


_ is their principal occupation; they are 


generally placed in the recesses of the 
recks, and are supported by them; 
they are constructed of large masses 


| of micaceous schistus, the crevices of 
| which are filled with peat, and lined 


with moss. Each is about fifteen feet 
square, and is occupied by about 
twenty individuals, who lie in it pro- 
miscuously. The apertures for the 
purpose of admitting light are closed 
with the intestines of the seal instead 
of glass; and the entrance into the 
huts is a long and narrow passage 
which just admits a man to creep in. 
They are heated and lighted by a lamp, 
which is suspended in the middle of 
the chamber, and over this they cook 
the flesh of the seal, which in the win- 
ter is their principal food. The houses 
are almost totally without any descrip- 
tion of furniture, and are filthy to a 
degree which can scarcely be conceiv- 
ed; all access of fresh air is certain! 
excluded, and the heat and stench is 
absolutely insupportable, except to 
those who have been inured to them 
from infancy. Their only domestic 
animals are dogs, which serve as beasts 
of burden, and are employed by them 
in place of horses, ; 

‘The sea-coast is almost covered with 
rocks and shoals, and is without any 
appearance of vegetation; the part 
which is not composed of rock being 
either bog or marsh. The rocks are 
however, covered with very beautiful 
lichens and mosses of the most bril- 
liant colours; and the cascades which 
fall from the glaciers between the 
rocks, occasionally form very grand 
scenes.— Annals of Philosophy. 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 


As we crossed the plain from Abba- | 


sabad to Nakbjuwan, we had a most 
splendid view of mount Ararat. No 


thing can be more beautiful than its | 


shape, more awful than its height. 
All the surrounding mountains sink 
into insignificance when compared to 
it. [t is perfect in all its parts, no hard 
rugged feature, no unnatural promi- 
nences, every thing is in harmony, aud 
all combine to render it oue of the sub- 
limest objects in nature. Spreading 
originally from an immense base, the 
slope towards its summit is easy and 
gratiual, until it reaches the region oj 


snows, when it becomes more abrupt. | 


As a foil to this stupendous work, a 
smaller hill rises from the same base 
near the original mass, similar to it in 
shape and proportions, and in any 
other situation, entitled of itself to rank 
amongst the high mountains. No 
one since the flood seemsto have been 


on its summit, for the rapid-ascent of | 
its snowy top would appear to render | 


such an attempt impossible. Of this 
we may be certain, that no man in mo- 
dern times has ascended it, for when 
such an adventurous and persevering 


traveller as Tournefort failed, it is not | 
likely that any of ihe timid supersti- | 


tious inhabitants of these countries 
should have succeeded. We were in- 
formed that the people have reached 
the top of the small Ararat (or as it 
is called, here, Cuchuck Agri dagh:) 
but as all ihe account which they 
brought back was a tale (like that told 
of Savalan ), about a frozen man and a 
cold fountain, we must be permitted to 
disbelieve every report on the subject, 
which we have hitherto heard from 
the natives. Morier. 


aE 


MADRAS. 


The approach to Madras from the 
sea is very striking. The low flat san- 
shores extending to the north and 
south, and the small hills that are seen 
inland; the whole exhibiting an ap- 
pearance of barrenvess, which is much 


| 




















GEOGRAPHICAL. 


improved on closer inspection. The 
beach seems alive with the crowds 
that cover it. ‘Lhe public offices and 
store houses erected near to the beach 
are fine buildings, with colonades to 
the upper stories, supported on arched 
bases, covered with the beautiful shell 
mortar of Madras—hard, smooth, and 
polished. Within a few yards of the 
sea, the fortifications of fort George 
present aninteresting appearance, and 
at a distance, minarets and pagodas 
ure seen mixed with trees and gar- 
dens. | With all these external advan- 
tages it would be difficult to find a 
worse place for a capital than Madras, 
Situated as it is on the margin of a 
coast Where runs a raj#d current, and 
acalnst which a tremendous surt breaks 
even in the mildest weather. ‘ihe site 
of Pondicherry is.in every respect sus 
perior, and is placed in a rich and fer- 
tile country, besides having the great 
advantage of being to windward, tlie 
loss of which was severely felt by the 
British settlers during the hard fought 
wars of the 1Xth century. Yet, how- 
ever inconvenient, the expense of re- 
moval at this late period precludés all 
idea of a change. 

Madras ditiers in appearance consi- 
derably trom Calcutta, having no Ku- 
ropean town, except a few) houses in 
the fort, the settlers residing entirely 
in ‘their garden houses; repairing to 
the fort in the morning for the trans- 
action of business, and returuing in the 
afternoon. 

The garden houses about Madras 
are generally only of one story, but of 
a pleasing style of architecture, hav- 


ing their porticoes and verandalis sup- 


ported by chunamed pillars. The walls 
are of the same materials, either white 
or coloured, and the floors are covered 
with rattan mats. They are surround- 
ed by a field planted with trees and 
shrubs, which have changed the bar- 
ren sand of the plain into a rich scene 
of vegetation, but flowers and fruits 
are still raised with difficulty. During 
the hot winds, mats made of the roots 
of the cusa grass, which has a pleasant 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


smell, are placed against the doors and 
windows, and are constantly watered ; 


so that the air which blows through | 


them, spreads an agreeable freshness 
and fragrance throughout the room. 


The moment however the cooling in- | 


fluence of these mats is quitted, the | 
sensation is like entering a furnace, 
although taking the average of the 


whole year, Madras experiences less | 


extreme heat than Calcutta. In Ja- 
nuary the lowest is about 70, and in 
July, the highest 91 degrees. 

The society at Madras is more lim- 


ited than at Calcutta, but the style of 


living much the same, except that pro- 
visions of all sorts are much less abun- 
dant, and greatly more expensive.— 
During the cold season, there are 
monthly assemblies, with occasional 
balls all the year. 

The greatest lounge at this presi- 
dency is during visiting hours, from 
nine o’clock in the morning until ele- 
len; during which interval, the young 
men go about from house to house, 
learn and retail the news, and offer 
their services to execute commissions 
in the city, to which they must re- 
pair for purposes of business. When 
these functionaries are gone, a troop 
of idlers appear, and remain um! 
tiffin, at two o’clock, when the real 
dinner is eaten. ‘The party then sep- 
arate, and many retire to rest or to 
read, until five o’clock; about which 
time the master of the family returns 
from the fort, when an excursion to 
the Mount Road, and dinner after- 
wards, finishes the day, unless pro- 
longed by a ball or supper party at 
night. 

The black town of Madras stands to 
the northward of the fort, from which 
it is separated by a spacious esptanade. 
It was formerly surrounded by fortifi- 
cations, sufficient to resist the incur- 
sions of cavalry; but having long be- 
come unnecessary, are now much | neg- 
lected. In this town reside the native 
Armenian and Portuguese merchants, 
and also many Europeans unconnect- 
ed with government. Like other na- 
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tive towns, it is irregular and confused, 


| being a mixture of brick and bambeo 


houses, and makes a better appearance 
at a distance, than when closely in- 
spected. In 1794, the total popula- 
tion of both towus was estimated at 
300,000 persons, and the city certain- 
ly has not since diminished in any re- 
spect.—Fast india Gaz. 
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FRUIT TREES. - 
The following easy, simple, and in- 
fallible method of forcing every fruit- 
tree to blossom and bear truit, hes been 
translated from the German of the Re- 
verend Geo. Cuarntes Lewis Heme 
PEL, (secretary to the Pomological So- 
ciety of Altenburgh in Saxony), by 
George Henry Noehden, L.L. D. F. 
L.S.&c. “In my early years | saw 
my father, who was fond of pomology, 

and skilled in that science, cutting a 
ring on several branches. of trees, 
which already were in blossom, for the 
purpose of producing, by that means, 
larger fruit than usual. “This was not 
his own invention, but as far as J re- 
collect, derived from a French jour- 
nal. ‘hirty years ago, when I was a 
boy, 1 practised this operation, in im- 
itation of him and thereby obtained 
larger pears, and pluinbs. In repeat- 
ing this operation of ringing the 
branches, which | did merely for the 
purpose of getting larger fruit, I ob- 
served that the branches so operated 
upon always bore the next year. By 
this reiterated appearance I was led to 
the idea, that perhaps this mode of 
ringing the bark might be a means of 
compelling every unproductive branch 
to yield fruit. With this view I cut 
rings upon a considerable number of 
branches, which as yet showed no 
blossoms ; and found, by repeating the 
experiment, the truth of my supposi- 
tion indisputably confirmed by expe- 
rience. The applicatién of this ex- 


periment, whereby upon every bougly 
or branch fruit may — be pro- 
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duced, is very simple and easy. With 
a sharp knife make a cut in the bark 
of the branch, which you mean to force 
to bear, and not far from the place 
where it is connected with the stem, 
or, if it bea small branch or shoot, 


near to where it is joined to the large 


bough: the cut is to go round the 
branch, or to encircle it, and to peve- 
trate to the wood. 


that, by both encircling the branch, 
you have marked a ring upon the 
branch, a quarter of an inch broad, 
between the two cuts. ‘The bark be- 
tween these two cuts you take clean 
away with a knife, down to the wood, 
removing even the fine inner bark 
which immediate ly lies upon the wood, 
so that no connection whatever re- 


mains between the two parts of the | 
bark, but the bare and naked wood | 


appears white and smooth. But this 


bark-ring, which is to cpmpel the tree | 


to bear, must be made at the right 


time, that is, when in all nature the | 


buds’ are strongly swelling or are 
breaking out into blossoms. In the 
Same year a callus is formed at the 
edges ef the ring, on both sides, and 
the connection of the bark that had 
been interrupted, is restored again 
without any detriment to the tree, or 
the branch operated upon, im which 
the artificial wound soon again grows 
over. By this simple though artifi- 
cial means of forcing every fruit-tree, 


with certainty, to bear, you obtain the | 


the following important advantages: 
1. You may compel every young tree, 
of which you do not know the sort, to 
show its fruit, and decide sooner whe- 
ther, being of a good quality, it may 
remain in its _ first state, or requires to 
be grafted. 2. You may thereby with 
certainty, get fruit of every good sort 
of which you wish to see the produce 
3. This method may 
probably serve to increase consider- 
ably the quantity of fruit in the coun- 
try. | The branches so operated upon 
are Hung full of fruit, while the others 





A quarter of an | 
inch from this cut, you make a second | 
cut like the first, round the branch, so | 
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that are not ringed, often have nothing 
or very little,on them. ‘This effect is 
easy to be explained from the theory 
of the motions of the sap. l’or, when 
the sap moves slowly in a tree, it pro- 
duces fruit-buds, which js the case in 
old trees; when it moves vigorously, 
the tree forms wood, or runs into 
shoots, as happens with young trees. 
Though I arrived at this discovery 
myself in consequence of trying the 
same process with a different view, 
namely, to increase only the size of the 
fruit, but not to force barren branches, 
that were only furnished with leaf- 
buds, to bear this latter application, 
being before quite unknown to me; | 


| will on that account, by no means give 


myself out for the first inventor of this 
operation: but I was ignorant of the 
eflects to be produced by this method, 
and only discovered them by repeated 
experiments of my own, which I made 
for the promotion of pomology. Fre- 
quent experience of the completest 
success has confirmed the truth of my 
observations. Nor do I think that 
this method is generally known; at 
least, to all those to whom I showed 
the experiment, the effect produced 
appeared new and surprising.” 


i: ee 


HORSE CHESTNUTS. 


In ‘Vurkey, these nuts, the use of | 


which has been neglected in every 
other country, are ground and mixed 
with the provender for horses, particu- 
larly for such as are broken winded or 
troubled with coughs. After being 
boiled a little, to take off the bitter- 
ness, bruised and mixed with a small 
quantity of barley meal, they area 


good food for rearing and fattening 
poultry. 
——— 
OIL CAKES, 


Given to milch cows, add consider- 
able to the quantity and richness of 
their yield, without affecting its fla- 
vour. ‘That distinguished agricultur- 
ist, Mr. J. C. Curwen, in his reports 
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POETICAL. 


to the Washington Society for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, states that, 
in the course of his successful experi- 
ments, he finds the best mode of ad- | 
ministering the oil cake, to be that of | | 
grinding it, mixing it in layers, and | 
boiling it with the chaff, by which 
means, half the quantity answers bet- | 
ter than as much more given in the | 
cake. Oil cake has long been used | 
with success, as the best method of | 
fattening oxen, speedily, for the knife. 











—— 

FLOWERS. 

By the following process, the lover | 
of flowers will be able to prolong, for | 
aday, the enjoyment of their short- | 
lived beauty. Most flowers begin to | 
droop and fade after being kept during | 
twenty-four hours in water; a few 
may be revived by substituting fresh 
water but all (the most fugacious, such 
as the poppy, and perhaps one or two 
others, excepted) may be completely 
restored by the use of hot water. For 
this purpose, place the flowers in 
scalding water, deep enough to cover 
about one third of the length of the 
stem; by the time the water has be- 
come cold, the flowers will have be- 
come erect and fresh, then cut off the 
coddled end of the stems, and put them | 
into cold water. 


“> 
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ON PRESERVING MEAT. 


salt, and salt-petre, has been feund to 
preserve meat most effectually in hot 
as well as cold climates. 

Six pounds of salt, eight ounces of 
brown sugar, and six ounces of salt- 
petre. Dissolve these by boiling them 
in four gallons of water. In this pick- 
le when perfectly cold, keep any sort 
of flesh meat sunk, and stopped close. 

Fluid is particularly excellent for 
pork meat, and both keep beef from 
becoming over salt, or hard and dry 
when dressed. 

In the Crimea, and throughout the 


The following proportions of sugar, ! 








southern provinces of Russia, beef is 
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potted, cured and preserved in.a simi- 


lar manner. 

South American beef could, yet 
more conveniently, be melted into 
portable soup, and thus exported.— 
Portable soup is commonly sold at se- 
veral shops in. London, for distant voy- 
ages, and is found to keep good for 
years, in any climate. ‘The recipe 
might be procured, and would be found 
extremely useful both in our navy, and 
in 2 mercantile marine. 

A Spanish gentleman, Don Venezue- 
la, has lately discovered that fresh meat 
may be preserved fresh for several 
years by keeping it immersed in mo- 
lasses. 


POETICAL. 











For tHe Masonic Reeister. 
WISDOM AND SCIENCE. 

How happy is the man whose active youth 

Has been devoted to the high pursuits 

Of wisdom, and of science! For him the 
bloom 

Of Spring, and Autumn's mellow tints are 
spread ; 

The hidden secrets of the universe 

Lie wide unfolded; while his active soul 

Roams unconfin'd through nature's varied 
forms, 

And feels exalted, as he wond’ ring views 

The mighty works of that Almizhty Power, 

Who spreads the intellectual feast, and 
holds 

The mirror of himself, aloft display’d, 

For those whom science and enlighten'd 
taste 

Have raised above the range of vulgar 
things, 

And taught to so@g, like angels, through the 
spheres, 


|| Till resting at the very footstool of his 


throne, 
The soul assimilates itself to him, 
The source, the fulness, and the perfect 
Of wisdom, goodness, and effulgent truth, 
And there reposes in eternal bliss. 
EFENIO YPHANTOS, 


» ——— 
For tHe Masonic Recister. 
TO ISABELLA. 


When the da - that is past shall return at 
my calling, 

The es Ay at command shall retire from 
the shore ; 
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And the bright drops of rain shall forever 
cease falling, 
Then dear Isabella, [I'l] love thee no more. 


When thy soul shall decay as the blossom 
that fadeth, 

The force of attraction shall lose every 
power, } 

And despair the abode of the angel inva- 
deth, 

Then dear Isabella, I'll love thee no more. 


Until then this fond heart its affection shal! 
cherish . 

Unblemish'd, and free as the maid [ adore, 

Until then, and O then wheu my doo is 
to perish, 


I'll breathe out a sigh, but can love thee no | 


more. 
GREGORIUS BGACI, 


ee 


For tHe Masonic Recister. 
AFFECTION. 


Affection, thou source of celestial plea- , 


sures, 

Pure virtuous emotion that flows from the | 
heart : 

All joys spring frem thee, thou richest of 
treasures, 


| 
| 


That the bounty of Heaven to man doth 


impart. 


Tis thou that refin’st and exaltest the soul, 

And giv’st to mankind the pertection ot 
bliss ;. 

While the tend'rest emotions around his 
heart roll, 

Inspir’d by a glance, and breath'd soft in a 
kiss. 


Be thou my companion through life's 
dreary way, 

My comfort, my guide, my wealth and de- 
light ; 

For seer: renew'd like the coming of day, 

Thou shalt chase all my griefs like the 
mists of the night. 


So as time shall revolve, if attended by 
thee, 

Its flight shall be weleom'd by bliss ever 
new ; 

My heart from th’ intrusions of care shall 
be free, 

And I'll dwell ‘mid the prospects thou giv’st 
to my view. 

EFENIO YPHANTOS. 


sR 
TO PLEASURE. 


woo'd, 
But never won thy fleeting favour ; 

My early suit was wild and rude, - 
And, startled, thow didst fly forever. 








—————— 
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POETICAL. 


Awhile, 1 deeply sorrow d o'er 

The wreck of all that perish’d thea ; 
But wilder, sweeter, than before, 

Thy smile, though distant, beam’d again 


And, my sad heart, tho’ deeply chill'd, 
Still panting, sought thy lov'd embrace, 
Trae'd every path, thy votaries fill'd, 
To meet thee in thy Resting-Place. 


I saw thee, mantling warm in wine, 
And deeply bath’d my fever'd lip ; 

I saw thee pause at beauty’s shrine, 
And surely hop'd thy sweets to sip. 


But wine and beauty both conspir'd 
To fill my sonal with dark regret ; 

For scarcely now, their sweets expir'd, 
And pleasure, fleeting, ‘scap ud me yet. 


And now—with seerce a feeling warm, 
When all should bloom in hearts un- 
wasted ; 
I turn me, from thy lovely form, 
Thy joys unknown, thy sweets untasted 
Then fare thee well, deceitful shade ' 
Tho’ bright the charms that still adorn 
thee ; 
Too fondly press’d, they withering fade, 
And all who follow, soon must seorm 
thee. 


Re 


SONNET TO MAY. 
Sweet child of Spring, the magic of whose 


voice 

Awakes each slumbering tenant of the 
plain, 

And makes the vallies and the hills re» 
joice, 


And bids each faded blossom bloom again ; 


Yet softly lead thy rosy train along, 
And spread enchantment thro’ each fow'ry 
rove ; 
the warblers chant their vernal 
song, 
And tune their lays to harmony and love 


Yet bi 


Sweet soother of my mind, tho’ not e’en 
Spring 

Can e’er erase the sorrows of my breast ; 

Yet cherish'd with thy scenes, Hope waves 
ber wing, 

And points to vales of everlasting rest, 

Where every wintry care shall fade away, 

And all the landscape glow with one eter. 
nal May. SPERO. 


a 
ON A SHEET OF BLANK PAPER 


Fair spotless leaf (thou emblem pure 
Of innocence) beware ; 

Nor think thy beauty lives secures 
‘Tis dang’rous to be fair. 
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BOE TIC 


To wit obscene, and impious jest, 
Thou liest too much expos'd : 


Give truth possession of thy breast, 


Ur be for ever clos'd. 


Some wanton pen may scrawl thee o'er, 
And blot thy virgin lace , 

And whiteness, deem’d thy praise before, 
May turn to thy disgitace. 


Q give me then thy faultless page, 
Ere yet tou! stain be drank, 

On Virtue’s side with me engage, 
Nor leave tor Vice a blank. 


By thee shall idle vacant hearts 
“This useful moral learn, 

That unemploy |, the brightest parts 
To vice and telly turn. 


By thee shall innocence be taught, 
What dangers wait on youth, 
Unless with early precepts frau ght, 

And prepossess'd with truth. 


By thee shali beauty learn to yield 
To real worth her chartns ; 

For virtue (though an atuple shield) 
But incompletely arms. 


ta 


UTRUM HORUM ? 


Osmyu, who rul'd the Persian throne 
With high tyrannic sway, 

All night in fancied chains would groan, 
But rose a king by day. 


Caled, his slave, in bondage held, 
From friends and country torn, 

In dreams the regal stat! would wield, 
And wake a slave at morn. 


Morn to the king restor'd the crown, 
And made poor Caled cry ; 

Returning night threw Osinyn down, 
But rais'd the slave on high. 


This hail'd with joy the rising sun, 
That saw his beams, and griev'd, 
Night shed her blessings o ’er the one, 

‘The other day reliev'd. 


Ye casuists ! ('tis a doubtful thing) 
An answer quick I crave, 

Pray tell me, Was the slave a king ¢ 
Ur, Was the king a slave ’ 


TT 


ODE TO KARNBR4&, A BRUID MOUN- 
TAIN IN CORNWALL. 
BY PETER PINDAR, ESQ. 


Near yonder solitary tow’r, 
‘Lone glooming ’midst the moony light, 


J roam et midnight’s spectred hour, 


And climb the wild majestic height 
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Low to the mountain let me rev'rent bow, 
Where Wisdom, Virtue, taught their founts 
to flow. 


Pale on a rock’s aspiring steep, 
Behold a Druid sits forlorn, 
Isee the white-rob'd phantom weep, 
1 hear his harp of sorrow mourn : 
The vanish’d grove provokes his deepest 
sigh, 


And altars open’d to the gazing eye. 


O lover of the twilight gloom, 

That cails thee from the cave of death, 
Around the wrecks of time to roam, 

Or glide the grove, or naked heath : 
Sweetis thy ainstrelsy to him whose lays, 
First sung the hallow'd hill of ancient days. 


Permit me, Druid, here to stray, 

And ponder ‘mid thy drear retreat; - 
To wail the solitary way, 

Where wisdom held her hallow d seat, 
tiere let me roam, in spite of ioliy’s smile, 
A pensive piyrim o er each pitied pile. 


Poor ghost! no more the Druid race 
Shall here their sacred fires relume : 

No pore their show'rs of incense blaze, 
No more their tapers gild the gloom. 
Lo! snakes obscene along the temples 

creep, 
And foxes on the broken altars sleep. 


No more beneath the golden hook, 
The treasures of the grove shall fall ; 
Time triumphs o'er each blasted oak, r 
Whose power at length shall crush the. >» 
ball. 3 
Led by the wrinkl’d pow'r with gladden’d ~ 
mein, 
Gigantic ruin treads the weeping scene. 


No more the bards in strains sublime, 

The actions of the brave proclaim, 
Thus rescuing from the rage of time, 
dapprov'd by fame. 
lyre is laid ‘unstrung, 

‘stops each tuneful 








Deep in the 


tong 


Here wisdom’s, ue’s, awful voice, 
Inspir'd the youth of Cornwall's plains : 
With such no more these bills rejoice, 
sullen, death-like, silence reigns, 
ncholy in yon mould’ring tow'r, 
to old ocean's distant roar. 


I 


NNET TO TIME. 


Cc boric: ious foe to haman joy, 
Still varying with the fleeting day ; 
With thee the purest raptures cloy, 
The fairest prospects fade away. 
Nor worth, nor pow’r, thy wings can bind, 
A}l earthly pleasures fly with thee; 


~~ - 
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-‘Inconstant as the wav rig wind, 
That plays upon the summer’s sea. 


| I court thee not, ungentle guest, 
For Lhave e’er been doom’d to find 
Life's gayest hours but idly drest 
With sweets that pall the sick’ning mind : 
When smiling Hope with placid mien 
Around my couch did fondly play ; 
Too oft the aery form I've seen 
On downy pinions glide away. 





But when perplex'd with pain or care, t 
y couch with thorns was seatter'd round; 
| When the pale priestess of despair, 
My mind in facial spells had bound ; 
When the dull hours no joy could bring, 
No bliss my weary fancy prove ; 
i mark’d thy leaden pond’rous wing, 
With tardy pace unkindly move. 
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‘ Hf such thy gifts, O Time! for thee 
My sated heart shall ne'er repine ; 
I vow content to Fate’s decree, 

And with thy thorn thy roses twine ; 
Yet, e’er thy fickle reign shall end, 

The balmy sweets of Friendship’s hour 
Pil with my cup of sorrow blend, 

And smile, regardless of thy power. 














LITERARY. 

Owing to local concerns, we had not the | 

_ pleasure of attending the late examination | 
of the pupils of Bowery Academy, but are 


Be 


much gratified to learn, from highly re- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


~~ konourable to the preceptors, and to the pu- 
pils. A personal acquaintance with Messrs. 
Coats & Hoxir, has given us an exalted 
epinion of their merits; and it is with 
pleasure we observe the following notices 
in the “Evening Post,’ and the “Colum- 
bian.” 









From the E} 

Mr. Editor,—The education is 
one of so much importance, not only to in- 
dividuals but to community at large, that I 
make bold to ask a place for a few words 
concerning it, even at election time. 


t. 


“spectable sources, that the result was so | 


PULTIC. 














» had the pleasure of witnessin 
» nation of | the pupils of Bowe 
> under the care of Messrs. C 
» who are also principals of the 
emy in William-street. Ic 
expressing my decided approbat 
method of instruction pursued by these 
ntlemen, and of the rapid improvements 


bs is at present the most extensive English 
jgeminary in the city. The examination, 
which occupied the afternoons and even- 


have witnessed in their institution, which | 
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ery Academy has been little more than a 
| yearin growing to its present extent; and 7 


| my was followed by an immediate increase 













“mies, 

















































ings of three days, exhibited improvemenis 

in the higher branches of English educa. 
tion before unknown in the part df the © 
town where it was held; though the Bow. |* 


t 


Lam credibly informed that an addition of 4 
serénieen pupils was made on the day fol. | | 
lowing the examination. A TREACHER 


© > 


ay! 





From the Columbian. 


Mr. Editor.—I have attended an exami- 
nation of the Bowery Acapemy, conduct- 
ed by Messrs. Coats and Hoxie, principals 
also of the Philom Academy, in William- 
street ; and though I have been in the habit 
of attending school examinations in the city 
tor the two last years, Ido not recollect to 
have seen improvements in most of the En- 
glish branches, superior to those L have 
witnessed there. [think it should be known 
to the public, that the institution of Messrs 
Coats & Hoxie, is not only in number the 
most considerable one in the city, but is at 
least one of the best, both in respect to dis- 
cipline and improvement. 

The examination of the Bowery Acade 


of sercnieen scholars. 
A FRIEND OF LITERATURE. 








SASS <n 


DIED, ; 
On the 30th ult. of a consumption, W.P 
M. brother Wintiam N. BoGie,teacher,ot 7 
this city, aged 48 years. | . 
On the 29th ult. suddenly, brother Lovis | | 
Sovcuarp, formerly of Mechanie Lodge, | > 
and preceptor of the French Academy. | 
No. 198 Broadway. 4 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notwithstanding the communication of 
our brother Hiram Agirr, is written in a 
style of elegance, and contains many very 
excellent sentiments, we are reluctantly 
compelled to decline giving it a place in 
the Masonic Register, owing to several ex- 
pressions of too great severity, and others 
tending to recrimination. The meek and 
mild spirit of Masonry allows us to act 
only on the defensive, and directs us to use 
all possible charity, towards even our ene- 








The discourse of the Rev. Davin Younc, 
with which we have been favoured by bro- 
thers Spangler and Butler, of Amity Lodge, 
Zanesville, may be expected in our next. 

Other favours, “‘too numerous to men 
tion,” will be attended to as soon as possi- 
ble. 
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